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ADVANCE-—-TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY-CENTS. 
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tor the Presb yterian. 


Editor—In calling, the attention 
of your readers, in your paper of Octo- 
‘ber’ 21st, — ‘toa suggestion 

‘respect correspondent,” in rela- 
the: erection ‘of Presbyterian 
Church on the site of Brainerd’s early 
labours, among the Indians of New 
Jersey, «you say, towards the: conclu- 

as long sinée disappeared ; his tribe 
is extinet; but others occupy his place,”’ 
may interesting to you 
that: a-remnant of the Indians 
among. whom. Brainerd laboured, is 
still.in existence and,what is still more 
cheering, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that there are among them some 
devoted Christians. 

Their location is on the north side 
of the: Kanzas river, near its. junction 
with:the Missouri river, and about four 
hondred and eight. miles above St. 
Louis, on a portion of the lands set 
‘apart by Government, west of the 
‘Mississippi and Missouri rivers, for the 
settlement of the different tribes of In- 
dians, whe: have» hady or may now 


st of your remarks: “The Indian 


have, their.residences within the limits | 


of any of the States, Sere 

_ These. Indians (the Delawares) have 
two or three missionary stations among 
them ; one conducted by the Baptist, 
the other by -the Methodist brethren. 
Both, believe,‘ have’ churches orga- 
nized among them, containing many 
native. members. _There was among 
them a few years since, a. missionary 
under the direction of the United Bre- 


thren, and he may still be among them, 


and perhaps among the Christian In- 
dians. They have also a number of 
children at the Manual Labour Board- 
ing School among the: Shawnees.— 
About ten years ago, having occasion 
to pass several miles through the Indian 
country, I stopped at the mission sta- 
tion among the Shawnees to get a guide, 
and was recommended to a Delaware 
who was then living among the Shaw- 
nees, During the six or seven days 
he was with me, I found him a plea- 
sant and interesting companion. Never 
did I observe him sit do in the 
prairie to eat his morsel, without first 
imploring the mercy of God. rf 

He had at one time been a great 
hunter, had * plenty of the white peo- 
ple’s money,” to use his own expres- 
sion, and was likewise a great drunk- 


ard. When I saw him he was poor, . 


but to all appearances, contented and 
humble. Said ‘he, “My wife once 
asked me: why we are now so poor 
since we serve God, when we formerly 
had plenty, I told her,” he added “1 
don’t.care, my riches are in heaven,” 
"While passing through the 


by a violent storm, which lasted the 
greater: part of the afternoon After 
sitting. ina very hard rain for per- 
haps an hour or two, with very little 
shelter, he looked up with a pleasant 
smile, saying, “Some people get angry 
at this.’ In the evening he took me 
to a Christian Indian’s house, where 
we passed the night. The husband 
was absent at a prayer meeting, but his 
wife entertained us with the best the 
house could afford, making for me a 
bed of nice clean blankets. The two 
conversed together most of the evening, 
and I believe almost entirely ot re- 
ligious subjects. Before retiring to 
rest, he took out his little book, con- 
taining a portion of the gospel, with 
some hymns, and after speaking to me, 
read some verses,sang a hymn, and led 
in prayer. In the morning I wished to 
mate the woman some recompense for 
her kindness, and requested him to ask 
what I should give; without consult- 
ing her, he said she would not charge ; 
but when I urged him to ask, he did so, 
and in reply to my inquiry for an an- 
swer, said, “ O, nothing; this isthe way 
with all Christian people.”’ 

On the day we parted, having no 
further use for his services, and he 
being anxious to return, I supposed he 
would Jeave in the morning, but he still. 
continued with me for some distance, 
apparently unwilling to leave me, not- 
withstanding I told him several times I 
could now get along without any dif- 
ficulty; and when he did leave, he said 
with much emotion, “ Now, my friend, 
I bid you farewell.”’ 

He spoke very broken English, so 
that I could not get as clear views of 
the state of his mind as I wished. He 
was sensible of this, and said to me, in 
answer to one of my questions, “If 
you could understand Delaware, I could 
explain to you a great deal. At one 
time, said he, “my heart often goes 
out over the Indians,’”? meaning the 
different tribes, “and it makes me feel 
sorry,” alluding to their heathenism.— 
Tell the to take the good load,” 
(road). On another occasion he said, 
“If any man give me heap, ever so 
much money, (raising his hands as he 
spoke, to express the amount,) I not 
go back the bad load.”” When he 
alluded to his past wicked life, it 
seemed to excite in his mind feelings 
of deep disgust and loathing of his sins. 

A few years afterwards, in company 
with brother J——, Ispent a night with 
the Rev. Mr. Perry, Methodist mission- 
ary —- this tribe. He represents 
the state of things as quite encouraging. 
On our return the next day, we passed 
theyhouse of an old lady, whose father 
was a member of Brainerd’s Church. 
Her mother died when she was young, 


- but she is said to have heard her father 


frequently. speak. of Brainerd... We 
were quite anxious to see her, but she 
avas not at home; and as we had some 
distance to travel, we-conld not delay 
wntil-her return. Her son, who was at 
home, spoke very good» English, and 
corroborated the above statement. We 
were informed that there: was another 
very ‘old lady, whose father, I believe, 
was also a member of  Brainerd’s 
Church. ‘The’ Rev. J. Kerr, formerly 


BRAINERD INDIANS. _ 


élaware | 
country, one day, ‘we: were: overtaken 


me séveral years ago, that there were 
several old persons among the Dela- 
‘wares, ‘who attributed their conver- 
sion to: Brainerd’s instrumentality, that 
is, the blessing of God on his labours 
among their ancestors, and that: they 
could scarcely speak of Brainerd with- 
out tears. Thus we see, that while 
driven from one point to another be- 
fore theeencroaching white man, until 
they are now far from the land of their 
ancestors; God has watched over them 
for good, ’Tis true, many still prefer 
their heathen practices, as one remarked 
to me during the journey above alluded 
to; when I spoke to himof God: “ Me 
love hunt—me love fight—me be Tam- 
pe-pé—fight Seminole!”” Yet ever and 
anon, we have reason to believe, there 
is seen a redeemed spirit, from that 
band, taking its place with Brainerd, 
and those to whom he preached the un- 
searchable riches of Christ, and with 
them utiiting:in the praises of redeem- 


ingleve. T. W. 
Reported for the Presbyterian: 
Presbyterian Missionary Conven- 
| on. 


The Missionary Convention of the 
Presbytery of Carlisle met on the 31st 
of January, in the Presbyterian Church 
at Newville, Pennsylvania. The Rev. 
Dr. MeKinley opened it with a sermon 
from ‘Luke.x. 2, in which he ingenious- 
ly advocated the claims of the Board 
of Education, and dwelt upon the in- 
dispensable importance of its vigorous 
Operation to the success of both Home 
and Foreign Missions. In the afternoon 
the Convention engaged in devotional 
exercises, which were conducted by 
Messrs. McKinley and McLean. In the 
evening asermon in behalf of both Home 
and Foreign Missions was delivered by 
the Rev. G. Morris. On the next day 
a number of resolutions were passed, 
the most important of which were the 
following: . 

“Resolved, That in view of, the im- 
portant relation sustained by the Board 
of Education to all the great operations 
in which the Presbyterian Church is en- 
gaged, the signal service it has rendered 
the Church in the execution of her com- 
mission to preach the gospel to every 
creature, the claims of this Board cannot 
be neglected or overlooked without 


manifest detriment to the cause of God. | 


Resolved, That as it is an indisputa- 
ble truth, that a low state of religion in 
the Church is the great hinderance to 
Church extension, the interests of our 
Churches, as well as the cause of the 
Redeemer, call upon ministers to set up 
a high standard of devotedness among 


their people, to impress the obligation |, 


of giving as the Lord hath rospered 
then, end of dédicating and training 
their sons for the service of God; and 
to seek in the closet and the family the 
outpouring of the Spirit, that they may 
be abundantly anointed for the arduous 
work of the ministry. 

Resolved, That while we respect the 
Christian character of other evangelical 
denominations, we cannot repress the 
conviction, that, to qualify the citizens 
of this great commonwealth for the 
right discharge of their responsible 
duties, the thorough instruction and 
discipline of the Presbyterian Church 


are expressly adapted and most efficient, 


and therefore true patriotism demands 
from the unconverted, as well as its 
communicants, unremitting efforts to 
extend its boundaries throughout the 
length and breadth of their land. 

Resolved, That the momentous 
events which have occurred in Europe, 
during the past year, furnish a loud call 
to the Church, to put forth all her ener- 
giesin diffusing the pure gospel through- 
out the region of Popery, as well as of 
Paganism. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to 
all who have children and youth en- 
trusted to their care, and especially to 
the superintendents and teachers of 
Sabbath schools, to form Juvenile Mis- 
sionary Associations, and train them up 
for an efficient co-operation in this work 
—in future years.”’ | 

This resolution was brought forward 
by the Rev. H. R. Wilson, the missionary 
from India, whose frequent and touch- 
ing addresses not only capti¥ated the 
feelings, but enlarged the information of 
the audience. He also proposed the 
next, which was unanimously adopted: 

“ Resolved, Thatinasmuch as the work 
of Missions is the work of the Church, 


‘and not merely of a part of it, it is the 


duty of all our Churches, great and 
small, and of all our Church members, 
rich and poor, to do their proportion of 
this work, and that every Church ses- 
sion should do this. 
Resolved, That in view of the inval- 
uable benefits which the Missionary 
enterprise has already conferred upon 
the Church at home, as well as upon 
the heathen, the disciples of Jesus are 
bound, on the score of gratitude, as well 
as by reverence for his parting com- 
mand, to increase their liberality and 
prayers, in a degree proportioned to the 
extent and attractiveness of the fields 
which Providence has set open.” 
Although very few delegates from 
the congregations belonging to the Pres- 
bytery made their appearance, we trust 
that a deep and an abiding impression 
was produced upon those present, of 
the grandeur and importance of the 
cause of Missions, and of the obligation 
resting upon every disciple of Christ to 
be, in one way or other, personally and 
self-denyingly engaged in it. M. 


A Touching Thouhgt. 
To an afflicted mother, at the grave 
of her deceased child, it was said, 
«“ There was once a shepherd, whose 


tender pastoral care was over his flock | 


night and day. One sheep would nei- 
ther hear his voice, nor follow him; he 
took up her little lamb in’ his arms— 


| then the sheep came after him.” — 
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From Tracts for the People. 


SELF-EDUCATION. 

Taking now my young friend by the 
hand, let me give him about a dozen 
directions, which may be of use in this 
delightful process of self-education: and 
to prevent circumlocution, I will ad- 
dress myself to the individual reader. 

1. Begin at onee. This is all im- 
portant. Here, as elsewhere, delays 
are dangerous. Not a moment need 
be lost. Strike while the iron is hot. 
Make hay while the sun shines. Do 
not put off till to-morrow, what can be 
done to-day. Go to work, while you 
are in the humour for it: by neglect, 
the disposition may be lost. What I 
am recommending is not a toil, but a 
pleasure; therefore there is no excuse 
for lingering. Consider, if you had 
begun ten years ago, you would have 
been a learned man by this time; and 
if rep are alive ten years hence, you 
will then be ripe in knowledge, by the 
observance of these rules. 

« Lose this day loitering—’twill be the same story 

To-morrow, and the next more dilatory; — 

Thus indecision brings its own delays, 

And days are lost, lamenting over days. 

Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute, 

What you can do, or think you can, begin it; 

Boldness has genius, power, and magic,in it: _ 

Only engage, and then the mind grows heated— 

Bxein 17, and the work will be completed.” 

| Goethe. 

2. Redeem time for reading. Per- 

haps you think this impossible; but 
the busiest life hassome pauses. There 
is an amusing incident related by Dr. 
Johnson, of a merchant’s clerk, who 
once came to him, half-crazed with 
some scrupulosity of conscience. “I 
asked him,’’ said Johnson, “when he 
left the counting-house of an evening. 
‘At seven o’clock, sir.? ‘And when 
do you go to bed, sir?’ ‘At twelve 
o’clock.’? ‘Then,’ replied I, ‘I have at 
least learned thus much by my new ac- 
quaintance—that five hours of the four- 
and-twenty unemployed are enough 
for a man to go mad in: so I would 
advise you, sir, to study algebra, if you 
are not an adept already in it; your 
head would get less muddy.’’?’ When I 
see the large amount of time spent by 
some over the lowest sort of newspa- 
pers, I am convinced that the most 
industrious young men might obtain a 
few minutes a day for study: and it is 
astonishing how much can be learned 
ina few minutes a day. What cannot 
be done to-day, may be accomplished 
to-morrow. It isas true of time as of 
money—* Take care of the pence; the 
pounds will take care of themselves.”’ 
Or, as Young more poetically ex- 
presses it, “Sands make the mountain, 
moments make the year.”” 
3. Do alittle every day. Constant 
dropping wears away rock. When 
‘Apelies, the famous Greek painter, was 
asked how he had been able to accom- 
plish so much for art, he replied, « By 
the observance of one rule: No day 
without a line.’ You have probably 
learned in the course of your daily busi- 
ness, how much faster one gets on, by 
doing a little every day, especially at a 
given hour, than by longer portions of 
labour at irregular times. I beg you 
not to regard this as trifling. If you 
have but a single minute, snatch up a 
book, and learn something in it. 

4. Be not discouraged by difficul- 
These are chiefly at the start. 
The French proverb says truly, “It is 
only the first step that costs.” The 
tree of knowledge has a rough trunk, 
but delicious fruit. You must crack 
the shell, to come at the kernel. Be 
assured, that a little resolution here will 
insure success. The facility of your 
progress will be like the accumulation 
of a sum at compound interest; or, to 
use the language of mathematicians, it 
will increase not in an arithmetical, but 
a geometrical ratio. In regard to this, 
you may derive instruction and en- 
couragement from the remembrance of 
your early difficulties in your present 
business. 

5. Begin at the beginning. Do not 
smile: the rule is important, and is 
broken every day, in every employ- 
ment. In unravelling a tangled thread, 
who does not know that every thing 
depends on getting hold of the end? 
Just so isitin learning. Thousands of 
houses have fallen, from faults in the 
foundation : thousands of learners have 
become smatterers and pedants, from 
errors in the outset. If your boyish 
education has been neglected; if, for 
instance, your are behindhand in read- 
ing, writing, and grammar; move not 
a hand, till you have .these corner- 
Stones well laid: it will be like building 
graniteon shingles. Determine to enter 
the chambers of science by the door, 
and not by climbing over the wall. 
The time required for these elements 
and rudiments will be less than you 
suppose: it will be repaid to you a 
hundredfold by the comfort and rapidity 
of subsequent acquisition. Among all 
the disadvantages of entering on the 
pursuit of knowledge late in life, the 
greatest is this that he who does so is 
prone to neglect the careful study of 
elements: and he who has resolution 
and self-denial to begin aright will 
often surpass persons of the most regu- 
lar early training. 

6. Never be ashamed to learn. 
And in conformity to this, never be 
ashamed to confess your ignyratice, in 
the presence of those who have more 
information than yourself. Many of 
us would be wiser, if it had not been 
for the conceit of being wise enough 
already. Let us bring our empty ves- 
sels to the fountain of truth. The very 
first step toward learning, is the ac- 
knowledgment of our own deficiencies. 
Therefore do not shrink from the most 
searching examinations, as preparatory 
to future instruction. This rule may 
properly be carried into every com- 
pany, since there is no one who may 
not teach us something; and itis a great 
part of wisdom to glean some new 
ideas from every man we meet. This 
willingness to own our defects is par- 
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and art. 


ticularly important, in regard to those 
elementary truths, as to which it is na-. 
tural to be ashamed of our ignorance. 
Those who are most advanced in know-. 
ledge will make most allowance for 
your backwardness, and be most ready 
tolend theiraid. - 
7. Value the smallest fragments of 
knowledge. In manufactories of gold, 
I have observed that they save the 
very sweepings of the floors, and put 
net-work at the windows: the little 
morsels and fine dust of the precious 
metals,thus saved in New York, amount 
to hundreds of dollars in a year. 
Knowledge is more precious than gold. 
You may be acquiring this kind of 
riches every moment. Every compan- 
ion, every book, every newspaper, 
every walk, every opening of the eyes, 
may be made tributary to this stock. | 
The neglected moments, when you are 
waiting for a friend, or the intervals of 
employment, should be eagerly seized. 
You will not fail, moreover, to recollect, 
that there are a thousand things which 
may be learned, when you are not 
looking into books, or hearing lectures. 
The whole volume of God’s works are 
spread out before yourgyes. The ap- 
ple of Newton and the swinging chan- 
delier of Galileo taught them lessons 
which have been felt over all the world. 
8. Seek associates. in learning. 
Here, as in other concerns, many: hands 
make light work. .We love compan- 
ionship, both in. toil and in pleasure. 
It sweetens study, and adds to its pro- 
fits. Find out some young friénd, who 
has similar tastes, and enlist him ina 
definite plan for mutual improvement: 
the benefit will accrue to him, as well 
asto yourself. In all probability, the 
circle will soon increase; and you may. 
live to see around you such a cluster of 
improved young men,as Franklin col- 
lected in Philadelphia. If you have 
already made some advances in know- 
ledge, enjoin it on yourself, as a sacred 
duty, to impart your stores to others; 
and, as long as you live, have some 
youthful acquaintances, whom you 
may take by the hand and lead in the 
ways of knowledge and benevolence. 


9. Avail yourself of a good teacher. 
Companions will do much, but they 
can not do every thing. Solitary study 
goes acertain length, but it works at 
great disadvantage. If experience has 
settled any thing, it is that the wise di- 
rection of an instructor is a labour- 
saving process. There is the same dif- 
ference between studying alone, and 
studying with a teacher, as between 
breaking a path through the deep snow 
of a mountain, and going over the same 
path when beaten by others. If no 
other way offers, give money to a 
teacher: it will be well laid out, especi-. 
allyin regardto the rudiments. You will 
however find many a scholar who will 
rejoice to help you gratuitously. The 


truth of what is here asserted will ap- 


pear to you, if you will only call to 
mind, the advantages which a young 
artist derives from a few lessons at the 
beginning; or the rapidity with which 
raw recruits are brought forward by 
the drill-sergeant; or even your own 
early lessons in the business which has 
now become so familiar. 

Much is to be gained from the lec- 
tures which are delivered every winter 
in our cities; not indeed such as are 
declamatory harangues, for display or 
for amusement; but those in whicha 
course of regular lessons is given to 
bona-fide learners. You will never 
regret the time or the money bestowed 
on good instruction. 7 

10. Connect yourself with some li- 
brary. This is a great saving. Li- 
braries abound; but, like other abun- 
dant things, they vary in quality. Some 
are nothing but trash; and their greasy 
tattered volumes show what an avidity 
there is for empty novels and inflamma- 
tory plays. By taking counsel, how- 
ever, you will easily find your way to 
large collections, containing the most 
valuable books in the language; in 
history, religion, philosophy, literature, 
and thearts. Using a wise discretion 
in the choice, and avoiding a hurried 
skimming of works, at random, as they 
happen to strike your eye, you will re- 
ceive both profit and entertainment; 
and, for a small tax, every year, much 
less than a single useless habit would 
consume, you will have for your own 
use, a library which if standing in your 
house would cost you hundreds, if not 
thousands of dollars. 

11. Lay aside a little money to buy 
books. There are certain books, which 


every man should possess as his own; 


and every reading man desires by de- 
grees to gather a little library for his 
wife and children. You would not 
like to go abroad to procure the Holy 
Scriptures, with some good explanation, 
You would wish to have at your elbow, 
your own Milton, Cowper, Thomson, 
Montgomery, and Bryant; your dic 
tionaries, atlas, and other books of re- 
ference; your little row of histories, 
biographies, and treatises on science 
A trifling sum, set aside each 
month, and redeemed from amusements 
or luxuries, will soon give an account 


of itself on your shelves. 


12. Employ your pen. This coun- 
sel, though less frequently given than 
others, is nevertheless far from being 
superfluous. There is a marvellous 
power in writing down what we know. 
It fixes the thoughts; reveals our ignor- 
ance; methodizes knowledge; aids 
our memory; and insures command of 
language. “Men acquire more know- 
ledge,’’ says Bishop Jewell, “by /re- 
guent exercising of their pen, than by 


the reading of many books.”? How often 


do we see persons, advauced to great 
wealth, and even the legislature or in 
Congress, who, from. neglect of compo- 
sition in their younger days, are abso- 
lutely unable to pen a decent letter. 
The practice of writing a few sentences 
every day, would prevent such a source 
of mortification. 

13. Resolve to be a learner as long 


as you live. All great and wise men 
been snch.- Ignorant and narrow- 
‘minded youth think their days of learn- 
ing are left behind them, when they 
cross the threshold of the school-house. 
-But so much is the acquisition of know- 
ledge connected with the delights of a 
genuine lover of truth, that he no more 
thinks of a day when he shall cease to 
learn, than of a day when he shall 
cease to breathe, and eat, and drink. 
df. you put into practice the foregoing 


ules, you will scarcely need much 


urging of this one. Every day will 
‘bring its lessons, and like Solon, of old, 
‘you will wish to die learning. 

With these advices, which have 
sprung from sincere good will, I must 
here leave the subject with the reader. 
One thing iscertain: he that shall act 
oy what has here been said, by entering 
‘on a course of mental improvement, 
‘will find an increase to his means of 
gratification so great, that he will won- 
‘der at himself for having neglected it 
s@ long. With the ordinary blessings 
of Providence, nothing is wanting but 
the will, to secure the result. All men 
‘of high attainments agree in saying that 
the more valuable part of every one’s 


‘education, is that which he gives him- 


self. In this there is high encourage- 
ment, to go on andprosper. The men- 
tal accomplishment which is fully with- 


‘in your reach will double your capacity 


for action. When Aristippus was ask- 
ed, wherein a learned and an unlearned 
man differed, he replied, “Cast them 
beth, naked, on a foreign shore, and 
you will see.”” Education will do for 


‘you, what sculpture does for the mar- 


‘ble. Hence the famous saying of So- 
ctates, “I marvel, that people should 
be willing to give so much for turning 
a stone into a man, and so little to pre- 

nt a man’s turning into a stone.”’ 
The best qualities of your nature re- 
‘main latent, where there has been no 
eultivation. Lay down this little essay, 
therefore, with a solemn purpose to 
become a disciple in the pleasant school 
of Wisdom. 


4 The Doctrine of Election. 


- $Y THE REV. DR. H. A. BOARDMAN. 


That the Divine decrees embrace not 
only ends, but means; and that both in 
temporal and spiritual things, where an 

d is decreed, the means by which it 
is to be reached or accomplished are 
also decreed. 

speak of “ temporal’? things here, 

béeause some persons appear to think 
that the Divine decrees are restricted to 
spiritual matters. This is so far from 
bing a correct opinion, that the Scrip- 
pe represent all events, however 

vial, as being embraced in those de- 
crees. Reason teaches the same thing; 
for in the great concatenation of causes 
and effects, trifling and important events 
are so linked together, that the omission 
of the least link must have broken the 
whole chain. If the captive Israelites 
are to be emancipated, and a great 
commonwealth founded, the freest and 
the noblest the world had ever seen, an 
Egyptian princess, seeking her own re- 
creation, must be brought down to the 
Nile, just at the place and at the time 
to rescue a Hebrew infant, cast upon 
the stream in an ark of bulrushes. If 
the downfall of Rome is to be averted, 
the decree which ensures it must no less 
include the cackling of the geese on the 
Capitoline Hill. If the American colo- 
nies are to become an independent and 
powerful Republic, the decree which 
ordains it must no less ordain that a 
colonial mother shall unwittingly re- 
serve her beloved son to become the 
leader of their armies and the “ Father 
of his country,’’ by refusing her assent 
to his accepting a midshipman’s war- 
rant already obtained for him in the 
British Navy. Every harvest is in- 
cluded in the Divine purposes; but not 
the reaping without the sowing; the 
issue of every voyage, but not the 
gain or loss, without the building 
and fitting out of the ship and all the 
skill and labour demanded by the 
enterprise. If it is decreed that you 
are to make an advantageous sale of 
goods, it is no less decreed that you are 
to go to your warehouse and show your 
customer the goods, and agree with him 
as to the terms. If it is decreed that 
you are to build yourself a house, it is 
equally decreed that you are, in person 
or by proxy, to purchase your lot and 
make the requisite contracts with the 
mechanics. If it is decreed that your 
children are to receive a good educa- 
tiog, it is no less decreed that you are 
to employ suitable teachers. All this 
is readily admitted. It is only where 
the salvation of the soul is concerned, 
that men are chargeable with the folly 
and presumption of supposing that a 
Divine decree respecting the end, ren- 
ders all use of means on their part nu- 
gatory. On this subject alone are they 
disposed to substitute the secret pur- 
poses of God for his revealed will (re- 
vealed whether in his word or by his 
providence,) as their rule of duty. On 
other subjects they obey the dictates of 
that common sense which was displayed 
by the companions of the apostle Paul 
in his shipwreck. After they had been 
driven about in the storm for “ many 
days,” he said to them, “There shall 
be no loss of any man’s life among you, 
but of the ship. For there stood by 
me this night, the angel of God, whose 
[am and whom I serve, saying, Fear 
not, Paul, thou must be brought before 
Cesar; and lo, God hath given thee all 
them that sail with thee.”’? (Acts xxvii. 
22-24.) This was certainly, if the case 
could be, an assurance of preservation 
which would have warranted them in 
disregarding all means, and trusting 
solely to the Divine purpose for deli- 
verance. But when, on the ship’s 
striking, the apostle saw some of the 
sailors about getting into the boat to 
escape from the vessel, he said to the 
centurion and the soldiers, * Except 
these abide in the ship, ye cannot be 
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saved.’? In other words, their deliver- 
ance was decreed; but it was decreed 
in connection with the requisite means. 
And believing this, the men remained 
in the ship. Precisely in the same way, 
salvation is decreed, but the decree em- 
braces in every instance the means by 
which it is to be effected. It is not the 
mere salvation of a sinner which is de- 
creed, but with this, all the agencies 
which lead to it. The Divine purpose 
takes in his parentage, birth, residence, 
education, companions, business, suc- 
cesses, misfortunes, health, sicknesses, 
religious advantages, and all the influ- 
ences by which his character and course 
of life are shaped and moulded. Men, I 
repeat it, are not simply chosen to sal- 
vation; they are “chosen to salvation 
through sanctification of the Spirit and 
belief of the truth.’® Faith and re- 
pentarice are as much a part of the de- 
cree as salvation. God has given us 
his word, the Sabbath, the ministry, the 
privilege of prayer, and other blessings 
as means of grace—as the appointed 
channels through which he ordinarily 
bestows salvation. These means must 
be used. The truth must be brought 
into contact with men’s minds: it must 
be believed and obeyed. God had 
‘much people” in Corinth. How did 
he save them? By sending Paul to 
Brongn to them. He had a people in 
amaria, and Philip must needs go and 
preach there. He had determined to 
save Cornelius, and Peter must go down 
to Cesarea to tell him and his household 
“all things that were commanded him 
of God.’”? He had a people among us, 
and he sent them the gospel, and they 
gave heed to it and are saved. It was, 
indeed, decreed that they should give 
heed to it; but this they did not and 
could not know before hand. They felt 
that it was their duty to do it, for the 
Divine command was too explicit to be 
mistaken; and, acting as freely as they 
had ever done in rejecting Christ, they 
“submitted themselves to the righteous- 
ness of God,’’ and accepted his proffer- 
ed mercy. 
This is the duty of every individual 
who is yet out of Christ. There is not 
one of you that has not all the warrant 


_and all the encouragement to repent 


and believe in Christ, which they had, 
prior to their conversion, who actually 
have repented and believed. It was 
not the unrevealed decrees of God on 
which they proceeded, but his written 
word. The same Saviour invites you 
who invited them: the same God 


dered you; the same heaven and hell 
are set before you. If you are blind, 
so were they. If you are impotent, so 
were they. If you are dead in tres- 
passes and sins, so were they. 
they call upon God for help, and so 
may you. They besought the Holy 
Spirit to give them light, and strength, 
and life—to deliver them from bondage, 
work repentance in their hearts, and 
lead them to Christ—and so may you. 
Do you allege that God heard their 
prayers, but you do not know that he 
would hear yours? They had no more 
assurance on this point, before they 
tried it, than you have—and this, by 
the way, is assurance enough. Do you 
urge that the Holy Spirit assisted them 
and did for them all they wanted? You 
have just as much ground to hope that 
he will assist you, as they had to ex- 
pect his aid. What, then, hinders your 
salvation? “J donot know that Iam 
elected.’?’ Do you know that you are 
to reach your house after this service, 
and do you mean to remain here until 
you have some assurance of it? Do 
you know whether this is to be a lucra- 
tive or a losing week in your business, 
and will you remain at home until you 
ascertain? Did you know, the last time 
you had a serious illness, whether you 
were to recover, and did you forego all 
means until it was revealed to you that 
you were to get well? Why should 
you use means to prolong your natural 
life, when the period of its duration is 
unalterably fixed? His days are de- 
termined, the number of his months are 
with thee, thou hast appointed his 
bounds that he cannot pass.”” Why 
not say, when sick, “If I am to live, I 
shall live, whatever I leave undone; 
and if 1am to die, I shall die, what- 
ever I may do.’’ The question of your 
salvation is not more irrevocably settled 
than is the term of your natural life; 
yet in this case you will neglect no 
means to preserve life; in that you will 
plead that there is a “decree,” and re- 
fuse all means. Is this conduct defen- 
sible either at the bar of Scripture or 
reason ? 

What God has decreed concerning 
us we shall not know until we stand 
before him. But-this we do know, that 
he offers us salvatioh, and commands 
all men every where to accept of it 
under penalty of eternal death, and 
that he exerts no influence upon us to 
prevent our complying with this re- 
quirement. Does it become us, in these 
circumstances, virtually to say to the 
Supreme Being that he has not done 
enough for our saivation—that although 
he sent his only-begotten Son to die for 
us, and offers us an interest in his pre- 
cious blood without money and without 
price, we will not receive him as our 
Saviour unless he first places in our 
hands the Book of Life, and lets us 
turn over its leaves to see if our names 
are there? It might seem as though a 
bare posssibility of escaping eternal 
misery and securing a place in heaven, 
would besufficient to put every one upon 
the most earnest and untiring exertions 
—that nothing would be omitted which 
promised to contribute in the slightest 
degree to a result so vitally connected 
with our everlasting well being. Peo- 
ple who are in a burning house or a 
sinking ship, are not in the habit of 
waiting for a revelation from heaven to 
assure them that they shall not perish, 
but eagerly avail themselves of any 
expedients, even the most desperate, 


commands you; the same pardon is ten- 


But. 


of deliverance.- It is only where the 
soul. and eternity are concerned, that 
men would require God to put into 
their hands.a title-deed to paradise as 
the condition on which they will con- 
sent to exert themselves for theit own 
salvation—as though the Creator, and 
not themselves were, the obliged party 
‘in the case. 


— 


A QUESTION. 


Messrs. Editors—The object of this 
communication is to ask you most seriously 
and yet most respectfully, why you have 
not published the facts of the Worcester 
ordination? As faithful Journalists, I think 
you are bound to give all the particulars of 
an event so interesting and so important to 
the churches. For-one, I am entirely ig- 
norant of every sning relating to the affair, 
except that a very large minority of the 
Council refused to assist in the ordination. 
The grounds of their dissent, and the reasons 
of the majority ought not to be concealed 
from the Christian public. I am quite sure 
the cause of Christ will suffer more from 
the suspicions and rumours that are now 
abroad, than from a plain and fair statement 
of the whole case—which I earnestly hope 
you will delay no longer. 

A Lay Susscriper. 


The above is a specimen of several 
others which we have received, and which 
show a very natural solicitude on this sub- 
ject, in which we ourselves participate. 
But it must not be assumed that editors 
are omniscient. We have done what we 
could to get authentic and reliable informa- 
tion. But reports are contradictory, and 
we should not be justified in publishing 
them in any shape in which we have re- 
ceived them, but we will repeat what we 
have said substantially before, that it is due 
to the public that some one, who is compe- 
tent to give the facts in the case, should 
do it—New England Puritan. 


A Word Fitly Spoken. 


Job Throgmorton, a Puritan minis- 
ter, who was described by his cotem- 
poraries “as being as holy and as choice 
a preacher as any in England,” is said 
to have lived thirty-seven years with- 
out any comfortable assurance as to his 
spiritual condition. When dying, he 
addressed the venerable John Dod, 
“What will you say of him who is go- 
ing out of the world,and can find no 
comfort??? “What will you say of 
him,” replied Mr. Dod, “who, when 
he was going of the world, found no 
comfort, but cried, ‘My God! my God! 
why hast thou forsaken me??”? This 
prompt reply administered consolation 
to the troubled spirit of his dying friend, 
who departed within an hour after, re- 
joicing in the Lord. 


THE IRVINGITES. 


The body of religionists in London 
popularly known as Irvingites, (a title, 
however, which they indignantly repu- 
diate, although they revere the memory 
of Edward Irving,) are at this moment 
very active. Within the bounds of the 
metropolis they have seven churches— 
a sort of imitation of the seven apoca- 
lyptic churches; and Newman street, 
where Mr. Irving used to preach, is a sort 
of Jerusalem. Here,once a month, repre- 
sentatives from these seven churches as- 
semble; and although the reputation of 
the party is associated with ideas of fana- 
ticism and absurdity, the proceedings of 
the managers and leaders are charac- 
terized by much shrewdness and world- 
ly wisdom. Mr. Drummond, formerly 
of the banking firm of Drummond & 
Co. but now a country gentleman, and 
one of the members for West Surrey, is 
understood to be still connected with 
the body, which is actively endeavour- 
ing to increase its influence by the ac- 
cession of other names of repute, The 
Irvingites are by no means professed 
antagonists of the Established Church ; 
and they are very careful in abstaining 
from associating themselves with the 
idea of dissent. They call themselves 
“The Church,”? or the “ Apostolic 
Church ;”? and their framework and 
order are strictly episcopal. There are 
regular gradations in the style and func- 
tions of the office-bearers, from apostles 
down to door-keepers; each grade has 
its distinctive official garb; the minis- 
ters preach in white surplices; and the 
contributions of the members are rated 
on the principle of tithe. The Prayer- 
book has supplied the chief portion 
of the regular devotional services; in 
prayer, ministers and people turn to the 
east; the psalms are chanted; and in 
the whole appearance of the people, as 
they are engaged in their devotional 
duties, there is evidently an elaborate 
effort to convey the idea of a church as- 
sembled in the primitive ages, although 
there are mixed with it forms and cere- 
monies of a Levitical or Judaic natare. 
That there is much earnestness amongst 
the Irvingites is evident on a first glauce; 
there is also amongst them a number 
of individuals, not only holding good 
positions in general society, but of culti- 
vated intellects and of excellent ability; 
and the Irvingites boldly affirm that 
they possess the sympathies of a con- 
siderable number of the clergy of the 
Establishment. Their object, they say, 
is not to destroy, but to renovate; the 
distinctions of Calvinist, Presbyterian, 
Independent, Quaker, or Methodist, are, 
in their eyes, mere inventions or delu- 
sions of Satan, for the purpose of puz- 
zling and undermining the Church; and 
while they revere the Scriptures, they 
consider that the great body of existing 
Christians are ensnared by a supersti- 
tious attachment to the dead letter, such 
as the Jews had, in the days of their 
downfall, to the mere letter of the law. 
Although, in one or two visits, T heard 
nothing of the unknown tongue, the 
spirit of prophecy is believed to reside 
in the body.— Correspondent of the 


| which may hold out the slightest hope 
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‘tune, who had been 


I will bring the blind by @ way that they knew 
| not.—Isa. xlii, 16, 
of for- 
rought up with- 
out any religions advantages, and was 
God and without hope, 


Some years ago a 


took hig walk one Sunday morning in 
the fields near his residence, in the out- 
skirts of London, and as he walked he 
thus thought to himself: “What a hap- 
py fellow I am; ave an aimple for- 
trmne, an affectionate wife, and every 
thing about me to make’ me comfort- 
able; and what makes it the more pleas- 
ing is, that I am not indebted to any 
one for it. I have made it myself, it is 
all my own; I am independent of every 
one; it is all my own, and [ may do 
what I like with it. Many persons are 
under obligations here and there, but I 
am under obligations to no one for what 
Ihave. 1 may doasI like with it; it 
is all my own.”’ 

A summer shower beginning to fall, 
made it necessary to seek shelter, and 
the only one which presented itself was 
the porch of a church; but he deter- 
mined not to go further than the porch. 
He had never been in a place of wor- 
ship since he was married. A gentle-- 
man, however, sitting near the door, on 
seeing’‘him within the porch, came out 
of his pew, and invited him in; and it 
was so politely done, that he could not 
refuse, especially as the rain appeared 
likely to continue. The moment he 
was Seated, his attention was attracted 
to the minister, who was just naming 
his text, “ Ye are not your own; ye 
are bought with a price.” “ What!” 
thought he, “this is strange doctrine; 
but it does not apply to me; Iam my 
own, and alll have is my own.” As 
the minister proceeded, he brought 
strange things to his ears, while he 
exposed the obligations of each of his 
hearers to God, to those connected with 
them, and to the world at large. The 
gentleman retired with his mind deeply 
impressed. On reaching home, he in- 
formed his wife of what had occurred, 
and inquired for a Bible, that he might 
see whether there was not something 
to qualify the text, having borne in 
mind the reference to it; but there was 
not a Bible in the house; neither him- 
self, nor his wife, nor any one of the 
servants possessed one, 

The impression made on his mind 
was such as to induce him to return to 
the church in the evening, and then that 
impression was, through divine mercy, 
deepened. 

The next morning he went out very 
early, walked about till a bookseller’s 
shop was opened, and purchased a Bi- 
ble; and returning, told his wife it really 
was so, there were the words, and the 
obligation was distinct and unqualified. 
The next Sabbath she accompanied him 
to the church, and the result was, that 
after a short time they both avowed 
themselves to be under obligations to 
their Redeemer, bought with his blood : 
they took up their lot with the people 
of God, and none were more active in 
the promotion of his cause. 


From the Presbyterian Treasury. 
Return of Prayers. 


When our Saviour saw the wants of the 
world, he commanded his disciples to pray for 
more labourers; and since we are now placed in 
like circumstances, we should obey this divine 
injunction. The Church has felt he situation, 
and it is to be hoped that with deep humilit 
and lively faith, she has asked the Giver of all 
good for an increase of ministers; and if the pray- 
er has been truly made in faith, it will be heard 
and answered. But to pray is notall. It would 
be vain for the farmer to ask God to give him 
an abundant harvest, if he neither ploughed nor 
sowed ; so it will be in vain for us to ask for an 
increase of ministers if we wilfully neglect any 
part of our 9 As it is the duty of all to 
ask help of in this matter, so there is a 
work for all todo. It may be the duty of one 
man to give himself to the ministry; of another 
to give his children; of another to urge the 
consideration of this duty upon others; of 
another to give his wealth, time, or influence. 

There i another point that every mem- 
ber of the Church should diligently and seriously 
consider, and that is—Does he look for an an- 
swer to his prayers! The return of prayers is 
what every Christian is likely to forget; but if 
we expected an answer we would not forget to 
look for it. Can a Christian ask God for fa- 
voursa, and never expect to receive them? Such 
conduct would be mockery to the great King of 
heaven; it would show that we either did net 
care for what we requested, or that we had no 
confidence in God—either of which would be 
abominable in his eyes. How could we mock 
God more than by asking him for a blessing, 
and afterwards telling him by our actions that 
we did not care whether He gave it to us or 
not. To pray for an increase of candidates for 
the ministry, and then never to give ourselves 
any concern as to whether the prayer is heard 
or not, is committing this very offence. It is 
the duty, then, of every Christian to look for an 
answer to his petitions, for if he prays in faith 
he must necessarily expect an answer. If our 
expectations are not realized immediately, let 
us take care not to fall into unbelief des- 
pair, for we are to “pray alwaye,” to “ pray 
without ceasing,” to be “ importunate;” we 
should daily renew our supplications until the 
desires of our souls are satisfied. Our motto 
should be, pray, work, watch. Let every mem- 
ber of the Church be constant at a throne of 
grace; let him do his duty, and expect that a 
gracious God will bless him, and verily there 
will be no want of an answer. 

We have a beautiful illustration of this truth 
in the conduct of Elijah, when he went up to 
the top of Mount Carmel to pray for rain. “He 
cast himself down upon the earth, and ads 9 
face between his knees, and said to his se 
Go up now, look towards the sea. And he went 
up and looked, and said, There is nothing. And 
he said, Go again seven times. And it came to 
pass the seventh time, that he said, Behold, 
there ariseth a little cloud out of the sea, like a 
man’s hand.” Here were united faithful prayer 
and watchful expectation. He prayed, and 
looked for an answer, and prayed again and 
again until he received the answer. And if 
we are faithful in prayer and the looking for- 
ward for the answer of prayer, we too will see 
a cloud arising, at first, perhaps, no more than & 
“man’s hand,” yet it will soon spread and fill 
the whole earth with faithful ministers. * 


It may be said of ‘many of those who 
do business upon the mighty deep— 

« They speed on their way, the tempest comes on ; 
"Mid gloom they go suddenly down; 
Or, dashed on the tocks, they as dreadfully perish ; 


No hope ’mid the walls of that tempest they cherish.” 
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ple, there is reason to fear that the salutary 
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‘Tye AND Mexico.—It is said the 


of Mexico, detailing all his trials, which, 
when read to Congress, produced a lively 
sensation. ‘ Does the Pope, wish an invita- 
tion, to. change his residence to the city of 
‘the Montezumas? More unexpected 
ccurrences: have taken place. He would 
there find a population as besotted and sub- 
‘servient as he could desire, and: besides, he 
would be nearer to our own country, upon 
which his earnest desires have been long 
fixed. Still the Mexicans had better leave 
the éxperiment untried. | 


Dirrerence.—The Protestant 

grieves at the progress of irreligion, the 
Papist at the increased circulation of the 
Bible ; the former believes that the free cir- 
culation of the word of God is one of the 
best public securities, the latter, that nothing 
can be more mischievous. ‘The Papist 
relies on merit; but how will it appear 
at the great day-of judgment, for him to 
plead, as a ground of merit, “ Lord, I have 
employed all my influence to prevent my 
fellow. creatures from reading thy revealed 
will, and I have even committed it to the 
flames, to prevent it from falling into their 
hands?”’ 


— 


‘Our Country—lIts union, its prosperity, 
and perpetuity—how are they to be pre- 
served? what most endangers them? It is 
utterly idle to seek for the solution of these 
questions in any other than moral causes. 
.There is no impossibility in the continued 
_and inereasing prosperity of a republican 
‘government which should embrace our 
whole continent, even were it fully popu- 
lated. The extension of territory and mul- 
tiplication of population are in themselves 
no causes for painful anticipation or prog- 
nostication. The machinery of our govern- 
ment is good and trustworthy. ‘The only 
danger to be apprehended is the want 
of due qualification in those entrusted with 
its management. We mean not only our 
public officials, but those who have the 
appointment of them. Republicanism re- 
cognizes in every man a ruler; each one 
has his voice in the government; and the 
‘people at large form the basis on which 
the whole fabric rests. Where there is so 
striking an individual responsibility, there 
can be little hope for our country without 
individual virtue. The politician, may say, 
let us bind the distant parts of our country 
together, and bring them into close prox- 
imity, by means of internal improvements ; 
let us encourage the arts and protect indus- 
try, and we can defeat the sinister predic- 
tions of our enemies. This is but a partial 
remedy. It may overcome physical diffi- 
culties, but does not obviate the real dan- 
ger. If the masses of the people are 
ignorant, unprincipled, aud corrupt, there 
can be no advantage in bringing them 
closer together. Facility of intercourse has 
as often proved detrimental, as beneficial. 
The case is entirely altered on the sup- 
position that the people are imbued with 
& pure and strict morality, such as the re- 
ligion of Christ teaches; for then the more 
they mingle, and the more they are multi- 
plied, the more extensively will the force 
of their virtue be felt. Alas! we have no 
reason to believe that this influence for 
good has pervaded our population; and 
with the progressive increase of the peo- 


principle will be less discernible and influ- 
ential. Knowledge and righteousness do 
not keep pace with the population. Our 
national sins are many and grievous. In 
how many forms is vice embodied, and with 
what neglect are the ordinances of God, 
and the duties of religion treated ! 
There is one aspect of this subject which 
is particularly alarming. It is the utter 
disregard of religious obligation in many of 
our public officers, for whose elevation the 
people of this country are responsible, in 
a sense not known in other countries.— 
Their power for good or evil comes directly 
from the people, and hence we have rea- 
son to believe, that as a nation, we are 
samenable to the judgments of God. How 
then does the case stand? Is justice equi- 
tably administered in our courts, or is it too 
often true that the rich manage to escape 
‘the net which is sure to catch the poor? 
Are the high officers of state men fearing 
‘God ‘and reverencing his ordinances, or 
are they not found publicly profaning the 
Sabbath, and thus setting a ruinous ex- 
‘ample to the masses? Is not only the 
Sabbath profaned in our national legisla- 
‘ture, but scenes enacted there which would 
subject an ordinary citizen to a prison for 
‘riotous conduct? Are not many of our 
public officers chargeable with a degree 
of immorality, which would affix a stigma 
on one in private life? Can the country 
continue to’ prosper under the manage- 
«ment of men who not‘only do not fear God, 
but set at defiance public opinion? We 
have no: reason to expect’ it.’ God will 


privilege were limited to the free trans- 


and if postage had been charged on all 


and find its ponderosity to be two pounds 
fourteen ounces, or, with the wrapper, 


of the fifty- 


hundred and fourteen thousand dollars for 
spoiling it, and then compelled to drag it to 


reason why a private citizen should 
pay ten cents on one letter, while a 
member of Congress has the privilege 
of sending and receiving five hundred 
without the expense of a cent. If the 
franking privilege were abolished, the 
whole nation might enjoy the blessings of 


their rulers without regard to! 
nofay and religious ‘qualifications, 


To Reriace THE Lrsrary 


to the late fire the Board of Publication had 
collected an extensive and valuable library. 
This was almost entirely destroyed, and 


this.calamity has developed, the lost library 
has not escaped notice. We learn that 
the Board'has received a donation of fifty 
volumes from a clerical friend, as his contri- 


bution towards replacing the library.— 


It consists of a complete set of the 
Panoplist and Missionary Herald. ‘This 
was an appropriate and timely offering, 
and it is hoped may not be the only 
one of this description. To the Board of 
Publication books of reference are abso- 
dutely necessary, and there are, doubtless, 
in many houses, volumes lying idle, and 
but little valued by their owners, which 
would be very suitable and acceptable to 
the Board for such a purpose. 


AcCKNOWLEDGMENTS.— We have received 
from “A Friend’? in the West, for the 
spread of truth in France, $4; in Ireland, 
$4; in Mexico, $4; and for the persecuted 
Portuguese, $2.90. 

Also, from “ M.”’ of New Orleans, $10 
for the persecuted Portuguese. 


A New Enrerprise.—We most cor- 
dially hail the mode of charity referred to 
in the following article from the Presbyte- 
rian Elerald of Louisville, Kentucky. We 
should rejoice to see a similar institution 
in every city in the Union where Presby- 
terian churches are established. 


“4 Presbyterian Orphan Asylum.—At 
a meeting of the members of the different 
Presbyterian churches in this city, held in 
the lecture-room of the First Church on last 
Saturday evening, it was unanimously re- 
solved that they form. themselves into a 
society, for the purpose of organizing and 
maintaining an Orphan’s Home in or near 
to this city, for the purpose of taking care 
of, and educating such destitute children of 
both sexes, as may be entrusted to their 
care. A charter will be applied for by the 
Board of Managers, who were appointed 
by the Society. About ten thousand dollars 
will be needed to purchase property and 
commence operations, which, it is hoped, 
will be cheerfully contributed by those in- 
terested, for so noble a charity.” 


Post OrFice anD FRANKING PRIVILEGE. 
—We derive a few facts from the report 
of a Committee of the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, which should engage the serious 
attention of our citizens. 
the franking privilege, by which members 
of Congress can command the services of 
the mails without cost to themselves, but 
at immense cost to the nation. If the 


mission of ordinary letters, there would 
be less ground of complaint. This, how- 
ever, is far from being the case. They 
can load the mails with pamphlet speeches, 
books, and if they are not grossly misrepre- 
sented, they may include a few dress pat- 
terns for their families and other little 
niceties. The grievance is increasing 
every year, and the present extent of it 
may be inferred from one or two facts. 
The Postmaster General asserts that on cer- 
tain mail routes, where the ordinary con- 
tents of the mail yield comparatively no- 
thing, regular coaches are found to be ne- 
cessary in order to convey the franked 
documents of members of Congress; and 
he gives one striking fact which occurred 
at the city post office at Washington, to 
show the great additional cost of transpor- 
tation, occasioned by this system. From 
the 6th to the 12th day of August, 450 
bags of free matter, weighing 35,550 
pounds, passed through that office ; that is 
at the rate of 5078 pounds per day! Ac- 
cording to another estimate, there were 
4,314,948 franked documents, passed 
through the mails in one year! This, 
however, is not the only evil. Members 
of Congress furnish franks to their friends, 
and many private individuals in Washing- 
ton are thus freed from the charge of post- 
age. Private individuals may, in this 
way, through the friendly aid of a member 
of Congress, flood the mails with their pri- 
vate letters and pamphlets. Immense 
numbers of electioneering pamphlets are 
thus annually diffused over the country, 
and very probably not much to its benefit. 
In the year 1847, there were 5,000,000 of . 
free letters, independently of documents, 


these, it would have amounted to about 
$500,000. 

As another illustration of this point, we 
give the following from the New York 
Journal of Commerce, in reference to a 
single document : 


“We have taken the trouble to weigh 
this document, which was forwarded us, 


about three pounds! The aggregate weight 

five thousand copies [voted by 
Congress} is, therefore, eighty-two and a 
half tons! Ejighty-two and a half tons of 
paper spoiled, and the nation taxed one 


all parts of the Union, through the monop- 
oly Post Office and franking privilege !”’ 
These are only a few of the facts which 
prove the abuse of the system, and which 
loudly demand its entire suppression.— 
There is no sound reason why the people 
should be taxed with high postage while 
their officers are exempt; there is no 


They refer to | 


tem as it now is, by which they have 
the means of greatly extending their politi- 
cal influence; and yet if the people at 
large should strongly express their will, 
that the existing abuse should be abated, 
their representatives would be compelled 
to submit. 


- — 


Devotion to Mary.—No characteristic 
of Popery stands out more prominently 
than its devotion to, if not adoration of, the 
Virgin Mary. The “holy mother,”’ in that 
antichristian scheme, is made to eclipse the 
blessed Trinity. In its idolatry, more 
shrines and images are erected to her hon- 
our, than to that of the Saviour. She is 
even invested with authority over the bless- 
ed Jesus. From the Pope to the humblest 
priest, Mary is the object of reverence and 
divine honours. Even in our enlightened 
country the same feature is rapidly de- 
veloping. It is seen enstamped on the 
charmed amulets; it is seen in the liturgy; 


| it is seen in the public journals, one of 


which, by the way, is publicly dedicated to 
her patronage. Vain is it to resort to the 
word of God for any support for such idola- 
try. It is not there. Mary is represented 
as highly favoured among women as the 
mother of our Lord ; yet, after all, she was 
a sinful creature, like the rest of our race. 
We hear comparatively little of her in the 
course of the gospel history. Our Saviour 
indeed, as foreseeing the undue regard 
which would be paid to her, seemed on 
several occasions to have rebuked the spirit 
beforehand, as at the miracle at Cana, at 
the temple, and on the occasion which is 
referred to in Luke xi. 28: “A certain wo- 
man of the company lifted up her voice 
and said unto him, Blessed is the womb 
that bare thee and the paps which thou hast 
sucked.””> What was Christ’s response? 
He did not deny that she was blessed, but 
he represented faith in himself as a greater 
ground of blessedness than being his 
earthly parent—“ Yea, rather blessed are 
they that hear the word of God and keep 


city, which a few years since was occu- 
pied by a Roman Catholic population, there. 
are now forty churches, belonging to other 
denominations, viz. Ten Presbyterian, se- 


tist, one Unitarian, one Swedenborgian, 
and seven German Protestant. 


THoucuts From ScripTuRE.— The Pun- 
gent Question.—1l'o the soul conscious of 
backsliding, that is a pungent question, 
“TLovest thou me?’’ Dost thou love me? 
Why then forsake me? Dost thou love 
me? Whatever others may do, hast thou 
any evidence of love for me? Dost thou 
me? ‘Thou mayest love others, but hast 
thou shown any regard for me, whom thou 
hast denied? Had the question been pro- 
pounded to Peter fifty times, before his 
denial of his Lord, it would not have grieved 
him, but now connected with his conscious 
backsliding, it was far more painful to him 
than would have been a harsh rebuke. 

The Overpowering Look.—The same 
Peter had on a previous occasion been 
made to fee] the power of a look, as he had 
just felt the power of a word. His Lord 
had been arraigned; Peter had denied 
any acquaintance with him, notwithstand- 
ing his confident boast of constancy through 
every danger ; at this moment, that suffer- 
ing Lord, instead of publicly rebuking him 
for his recreancy, turned and looked on 
him. It was enough. There was lan- 
guage in that look, the force of which 
would have been diminished, had it been 
expressed in words; it was a look of sor- 
row—it brought into full contrast the past 
and the present; it went direct to the 
heart; it opened its floodgates, and: the 
poor stricken disciple “ went out and wept 
bitterly.” On many occasions the lan- 
guage of the eye is much more eloquent 
and potent than that of the tongue. 

Prompt Faith.—The man born blind was 
fully sensible of the benefit he had re- 
ceived, when his eyes were opened to be- 
hold the light; he was grateful to his 
benefactor ; he felt impressed that he must 
be some remarkable person; he boldly 
defended him against the reviling of the 
Pharisees, yet still he did not know Jesus. 
When Christ at a subsequent interview 
asked him if he believed in the Son of 
God, assuring him that that was his high 
title and office, he at once responded, 
“Lord, I believe,’’ and worshipped him. 
Blessed are they that believe on the first 
offer of the Saviour. 

Grief and Joy.—Where can we find a 
more touching exhibition of human sorrow 
than in the widow of Nain following the dead 
body of her son—her only son, to the grave? 
He had been very dear to her as a son, 
doubly dear as an only son and protector, 
and now that the prop was removed, she 
drooped. What was the world now to 
her when its only light was extinguished ! 
It had nothing amidst all its boasted trea- 
sures which could fill the vacancy in that 
lonely heart. An hour has made a won- 
derful change. That very night the house 
of that bereaved widow is the most joyful 
in all Nain. There she is, with bounding 
heart and joyous tongue, for her son, who 
was dead, is alive again! Who would not 
covet the friendship of Christ, who can by 
a word make the most disconsolate heart 
torejoice! 

Nothing too hard for God.—When the 
heavenly-minded Stephen was martyred, a 
young man stood abetting the bloody deed. 
His heart was steeled against the suffering 
saint. He disregarded that preternatural 
light which beamed from his face with 


visit for such things, and if the people will : 


‘a low postage. This, however, is a de- 


: angelic sweetness, and was unaffected by 


Protestantism 1N St. Lovis.—In this 


ven Methodist, five Episcopal, two Bap- 


marderers with his dying breath.) Ste 


relentless, and unmoved stood that you 
man, approving that deed of blood, ‘breath. 


ing out slaughters against the disciples, 


and panting for an opportunity to show his 


zeal in dragging them to prison and to 
judgment. The scene changes. The 
master of Stephen has spoken to his perse- 
cutor on his way to Damascus. He is as 
humble as a child, and with docility listens 
to words of comfort from a disciple of that 
once contemned Jesus. He is another 
man in all his feelings, and is now as zeal- 
ous in building up the cause of Christ, as 
he had been in subverting it. Converting 
grace transforms the lion into the lamb; 


the bloody persecutor into the preacher of 


“good will to men.”’ Our heart recoils 
from Saul of Tarsus, but it fondly clings 
to Paul, the Apostle. | 
Sincerity Tested.—The young man woh 
inquired of Christ what he should do to 
obtain eternal life, was, like many others, 
more ready to ask advice than to follow it. 
He had a good opinion of himself. He 
had kept all the commandments of God 
from his youth! Had he, indeed? then 
he was ina hopeful way. But there was a 
worm at the root. 0c 
and eternal life as much as he imagined. 
The love of the present world was pre- 
dominant, and Christ knew how to convict 
him of it. “ Thou art anxious about eternal 
life. Ifso, sell thy property, and give it to 
the poor, and then follow me as a disciple, 
and thy salvation shall be secure.” An 
easy condition, and yet he went away sor 
rowful, for he was very rich. 7 


WesTeRN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
From the catalogue of this Presbyterian 
Institution, we learn that the present num- 
ber of students is fifty, viz. Senior class, 
12; Middle class, 16; Junior class, 22. 
Of these twenty-eight are from Pennsyl- 
vania ; sixteen from Ohio; two from Ire- 
land ; and one each from Iowa, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, and Kentucky. 


ComPpLiMENTS.—The Rev. Dr. 
Seabury has retired from the editorial man- 
agement of the New York Churchman. 
The editor of the Catholic Herald thus 
compliments his retiring contemporary : 

“The talent and information which dis- 
tinguished the paper under his management, 
rendered its perusal entertaining and instruc- 
tive, although it occasionally became ob- 
scure from its oscillations between ortho- 
doxy and High Churchism. Courtesy, and 
urbanity generally marked his style, unless 
when it became necessary to apply the 
editorial scourge to some evangelical digni- 
tary, who crossed the via media. May 
we express the hope, or the prayer, that the 
accomplished writer in his retirement may 
see the truth in its fullness, which at times 
during his editorial career appeared to dart 
its rays upon his path.” 


Brste 1n Itaty.—The Bible in Italy ! 
The Bible in Rome! Such an announce- 
ment is received with surprise. It was an 
event unexpected. In Rome we have 
been admonished to look for the true 
Church, presided over by Christ’s vicar, 
and for the model of all holy and imposing 
Christian rites, and’ of course we might 
have supposed that it was the great de- 
pository of the Bible, which is confessedly 
the source of Christian light. This last, 
however, would have been a false infer- 
ence. <A darker spot could scarcely be 
found in the wide world than this same 
seat of the pretended infallible head of the 
Christian Church. The Bible was there 
a prohibited book. The people there 
were utterly ignorant of its contents. The 
Church there was a grand imposition, hav- 
ing not one feature of the real. The pros- 
pect is now brightening. The Pope has 
fled, and the interval of his absence has 
been improved to circulate among the peo- 
ple the word of life. Many will get this 
word in their houses, and some, no doubt, 
in their hearts; and should the Pope re- 
turn, he will encounter no small difficulty 
in putting this light again under a bushel. 
A correspondent of the New York Evan- 
gelist, writing from Florence, gives the fol- 
lowing pleasing intelligence : 


“In evidenee of the progress of religious 
liberty in Italy, in advance of the law; we 
may cite the great and successful activity 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
This Society is prepared to furnish every 
Italian with the Holy Scriptures upon terms 
suited to him individually; from cost price 
at highest, down to nothing in extreme cases. 
‘They have instructed their agents to dispose 
of Bibles and Testaments to booksellers at 
two-thirds of cost, upon condition of their 
advertising the books at the exact cost, and 
no more. The Society has put an immense 
supply of them into the country at different 
points, and stands ready to print the Bible 


is free. ‘The demand for the Scriptures in- 
creases faster and faster. Booksellers in 
nearly all the great cities from Genoa to 
Palermo take them readily. At one point 
we hear of a Jew purchasing eighty copies at 
full cost price, upon speculation. He knew 
where he could sell them to advantage. At 
another point we learn of a provincial book- 
seller calling upon an agent and taking one 
hundred and twenty-five copies to meet a 
demand in his region. A few copies at a 
time are deposited at certain bookstalls in 
various cities, and it is found that they sell 
well. On one occasion some companies of 
soldiers under marching orders, bought up 
a large quantity which had been put upon 
sale at a fair, and took them on towards 
Venice. Lombardy is now shut against 
our activity in this matter; but certain indi- 
viduals who travelled through the country 
last spring and summer, disposed of many 
hundred copies along their route. The 
friends of the cause here make all due al- 
lowances for those inferior motives which 
just now aid in the circulation of the Bible; 
they allow for many copies thrown aside 
with indifference, and for many obtgined 
and destroyed by the priests. But when 
all is told upon this side of the question, 
they are stil encouraged to believe that 
there is an intellectual awakening in the 
country favourable to the examination of 
the Scriptures; and they are strong in the 
faith that full gospel measure, even the hun- 
dred fold, will yet be reaped in Italy for the 


seed they are sowing.” 


HE PRESBYTERIAN. 


that: wonderful expression of a noble, fc 
giving, and loving heart, pleading for_his: 3S t me 
7 be} may regatd death as a common event, as a 


He did not love God | 


at Rome or Florence the moment the press . 


THE Tunes or Dgatu.— 
The blindness and stupidity of the sinner 


mere “debt of nature, that must be paid.”’ 
He may habituate himself to forget it, and 
studiously keep it out of sight. This, 
however, does not change its nature, or 
divest it of one feature of its terror. A 
blind man may stand unconcerned on the 
brink of the precipice, from which, by an- 
other step, he is to be dashed in pieces: 
and the wicked may approach the gates 
of the grave without feeling “any bands 
in their death.” This, however, is the 


peace of delusion ; it is the infatuation of one 


who drugs himself into insensibility before 
the moment of his execution. This might 
be excusable if there were in death nothing 
more than the physical sufferings of dying, 
if there were no hereafter. 
“king of terrors,” and obdurate as the 
sinner may be, it is often revealed to him 
in this life in this character, although, not 
seldom, so near its approaching crisis as 
to leave no opportunity for rectifying his 
erroneous estimate. Death to him is but 
another name for unmitigated despair. 
On the other hand, when men are brought 
to serious reflection, death is the subject 
which occupies no small place in their 
meditations; and viewed in all its rela- 
tions and consequences, it becomes to them 
an imposing and deeply momentous event. 
Even to a Christian death is not 1ys 
divested of its terrors, and he often shrinks 
at its approach. Why is this? He can- 
not be happy without it. He must remain 
a wanderer from his home, an heir kept 
out of his inhéritance, until death intro- 
duces him into both. Why then start and 
feartodie? He has neglected preparation, 
and a peculiar preparation the event re- 
quires. Had he _ habitually cultivated 
familiarity with God, by the means of his 
appointment, there would not be this start- 
ling strangeness when about to be ushered 
into his immediate presence. Had he so 
disciplined his heart as to love Christ 
more than wife or child, he would not find 
it now so difficult to part with them. Had 
he fully denied himself to all merely world- 
ly pleasures and pursuits, they would not 
have so strong a hold of his heart, as to 
make the separation reluctant and painful. 
Had he crucified his members, heartily 
renounced all sin, and lived a devoted and 
holy life, the “sting of death’? would now 
be extracted. Had he kept faith, and hope, 
and love in lively and constant exercise, 
it would give him no pain to go hence 
where faith would become sight; hope, frui- 
tion; and love would be perfected. Ah! 
it is neglect of God, want of familiar ac- 
quaintance with him, distrust of him, that 
invests death with terror. When the will 
of man becomes absorbed in the will of 
God, when we obtain a mastery over our 
corrupt nature, when the glorious atone- 
ment of Christ is realized and believed, 
when we have the spirit of pilgrims, 
death becomes an unspeakably joyful 
event. | 


Clergymen Murdered in California. 


Among the private letters received from 
the Pacific by the Crescent City, says the 
Newark Advertiser, is one which we have 
seen, mentioning a painful rumour that 
Messrs. Newman and Pomeroy, clergymen 
of the Methodist and Baptist churches, had 
been murdered in the gold region. The 
letter is of the latest date, and comes from 
a highly respectable source. It refers to 
the statement incidentally, as if it were a 
well understood fact, but gives no particu- 
lars. Letters have also been received from 
the Rev. Mr. Hunt, recently removed to 
San Francisco from the Sandwich Islands, 
from which we are permitted to make the 
following extracts: 


Sawn Francisco, California, Dec. 12, 1848. 


An opportunity occurs to-morrow morn- 
ing, by way of Panama, to give you nearly 
a month’s later news than my last. Ves- 
sels are daily expected from the Islands, 
and perhaps my wife may be on her way 
hither, with the little ones; and yet I know 
not where I shall shelter them. Here are 
no houses to be had, and none in prospect. 
I have, however, secured a piece of ground, 
so that when the house arrives which I have 
sent for, we will have a home of our own. 

Since 1 last wrote, nothing of particular 
interest has transpired. Several arrivals 
from Oregon, Valparaiso, and the Islands, 
have brought passengers, and “the cry is 
still, they come.”” ‘The United States ship 
Ohio, Commodore Jones, has arrived. Go- 
vernor Mason [I have also seen. All are 
waiting anxiously for news from Washing- 
ton, for the establishment of a Territorial 
Government, &c. Every thing till then 
will remain in a great state of confusion. 
Amid the general rush and haste to be rich, 
I have kept steadily at my work, and hap- 
pily, my congregation has constantly in- 
creased, and our house will not now seat 
all who wish to attend. I cannot but think 
it much more important to lay the corner- 
stone of religious institutions among this 
enterprising and growing people, than to be 
laying up a wall of a temple at the Islands, 
which will, ere long, stand as a monument 
among the graves of an extinct race. 

The weather here has continued delight- 
ful. Iam now sitting in my room without 
a fire, though one is needed morning and 
evening, 
once to 40°. It is a singular fact, however, 
that ice forms here even at that tempera- 
ture; I think that the fact is noticed by 
Wilkes. 

One man came down from the mines yes- 
terday with 200 lbs. [$42,400] of pure 
gold, dug out lately by four men. This is 
only a specimen. 


IRISH DISTRESS. 


In the county of Mayo, Ireland, three 
magistrates are receiving out-door re- 
lief for themselves and families, from the 
different parish unions. 
cient to show that the destitution is not con- 
fined to the peasantry. In fact, the fifteen 
hundred emigrants who daily pass through 
Dublin on their way to America, are 
nearly all people who belonged to the 
middle classes of society. ‘The upper 
classes can no more exist than the lower, 
and those who have money enough to 
leave, are doing so. : 


Death is the 


The thermometer has fallen 


This fact is suffi- 


Correspondence of the Presbyterian. 

A Voyage to Chagres and Panama. 

[Estracts from a Letter from a Presbyterian Mis- 
3 sionary bound to California.) 

Panama, Jan. 17th, 1849. 

Dear Sir—My especial acknowledg- 
ments are due to the kind providence of 
God, who has thus fag brought me through 
the trials and perils of this enterprise. 
Several who began the journey with me 
have died, others are sick without hope of 
recovery, others find themselves penniless 
from unexpected expenses, and many are 
overwhelmed with dread of the terrible 
disease which is daily lessening our num- 
ber, but the great kindness of our Father 
in heaven has spared my life and health, 
and given me the cheering confidence that 
I am in the path of duty. 

In company with Judge Woodruff, and 
the brethren from the Home Missionary 
Society, I landed at Chagres on Friday, the 
29th of December. Great demand for 
boats had materially raised the prices, and 
we accordingly remained at that place 
until Tuesday, the 2d inst. when we pro- 
cured two boats, each capable of carrying 
two persons and their baggage. The price 
for the whole, was forty-five dollars. The 
boats are dug out from the trunks of trees, 
and have a place in the middle covered 
with palm leaf, to protect passengers and 
their baggage from the sun and rain. I 
saw no boat in which this awning was suf- 
ficiently high to allow a person to sit up- 
right. | 

On Tuesday afternoon we commenced 
our trip up the river, spending the nights 
either in the boats, or in the casas upon 
the banks, and reached Cruces on Friday; 
there we were surprised with intelligence 
that Mr. Luckett, one of our fellow pas- 
sengers on the Falcon, had died of a dis- 
ease resembling cholera, and that two other 
persons, Captain Elliott, of the United 
States Army, and Mr. Birch, of Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, were sick with 
similar symptoms. Soon after my arrival 
I called upon the two gentlemen who were 


sick ; Captain Elliott was in a state of col- 


lapse, and barely able to express a recog- 
nition of me and assent to my words. Mr. 
Birch at that time appeared to have fallen 


into a refreshing sleep, from which, however, 


he never awoke. Both died the same even- 
ing at about nine o’clock. Several natives 
were taken with similar symptoms, and 
died in a few hours. 

We found a large number of Americans 
at Cruces vainly endeavouring to obtain 
mules to carry them on to Panama. Soon 
after our arrival, Judge Woodruff informed 
me, that by the aid of a friend, who pos- 
sessed much influence with prominent men 
among the natives, mules would be provi- 
ded for us, at the rate of fourteen dollars 
for riding mules, and ten dollars for cargo 
(package) mules, each of which would car- 
ry about one hundred pounds. In accord- 
ance with his advice, and it appearing on 
the whole to be best, the offer was ac- 
cepted. 

The road from Cruces to Panama is a 
mere bridle path, leading through dense 
forests, and a succession of ravines made 
by the rush of torrents in the rainy season. 
These ravines are often through solid rock, 
the pass not more than from four to six 
feet wide, and extremely precipitous. By 
the great length of time during which the 
path has been used, holes have been worn 
by the feet of the mules deep into the 
rock, which although furnishing good foot- 
hold while ascending, are very dangerous 
in the descent. The instances are frequent 
in which a hoof of the animal has been 
caught, and entirely torn from the limb. 
When mules are fresh, the road presents 
no great danger or difficulty to a tolerably 
good rider; but in the present exhausted 
condition of the animals, it may be termed 
dangerous. Several persons have received 
severe falls, dead mules are found scattered 


‘at intervals in the path, and many persons, 


after hiring mules at high prices, have 
been under the necessity of leaving them 
in the forest from their inability to go on. 
My mule fell with me twice, but fortu- 
nately I received no injury. I had two 
trunks, one weighing about eighty, the other 
about one hundred pounds, a bale contain- 


ing a saddle, blanket, and a few small 


bundles, weight about sixty pounds, and a 
travelling bag. My baggage, consisting of 
only these articles, with a united weight 
not exceeding two hundred and seventy 
pounds, required three mules, and the 
animals were two days and a half in mak- 
ing the journey of twenty-one miles. My 
costof transportation from Cruces to Panama 
was forty-four dollars. | 

The ladies and children among the 
Americans were brought through in ham- 
mocks suspended upon men’s shoulders, or 
assumed the dress of men, and rode on 
mules. There were, however, exceptions 
in the case of the ladies of some of the 
military personages, who were so fortunate 
as to possess side saddles. 


CHAGRES. 

As we approach this place, an ancient 
fortification, overgrown with moss and 
southern vines, and standing upon a lofty 
crag that juts into the sea, is the only in- 
dication of human habitation. The mouth 
of the harbour is not sufficiently deep to 
admit vessels of large tonnage. The 
channel is just at the foot of the crag; upon 
which stand the ruins of the castle. Pass- 
ing by this point, and turning abruptly to 


| the left, there appear one or two hundred 


huts, which, at first view, might be mis- 
taken for old salt hay stacks. The sides 
are composed of upright reeds, and the 
lofty pointed projecting roofs are covered 
with twisted palm leaves. The interstices 
between the reeds not being filled with clay 
or mortar, and the sides not reaching gen- 
erally as high as the roof, renders windows, 
of course, unnecessary. 

The inhabitants of Chagres are mostly 
of negro descent, and very poor. 


| would be in operation. 


are generally wanting in the common com- 
forts, and even decencies, of life. While 
at work, the men ordinarily dispense with 
all clothing except a waist cloth, and even 
this is often wanting. The women appear 
to have as little modesty as the men. 

The castle upon the hill was once a 
stronghold of the noted bucaneer Morgan. 
In the harbour he sheltered the swift gal- 
leys with which he carried terror through 
the neighbouring seas. And in the days, 
when such things were done, there was 
certainly never a better lurking place for 
pirate or privateer. Among other exploits, 
he carried on one occasion his force against 
the city of Panama. With fewer numbers 
than the soldiers in the city, with men 
wearied in traversing the almost impassa- 
ble roads of the Isthmus, he yet succeeded 
in his enterprise, sacked the city, and car- 
ried off many millions of dollars in gold, 
silver, and jewelry. 

Chagres has the reputation of being the 
most unhealthy place upon the coast.— 
Shut out entirely from the prevailing sea 
breezes, built upon a low, marshy spot, and 
the rays of the sun concentrated by the 
hills, and the different temperature of the 
air above and beneath the summits ; during 
the day the heat is very great; at night, 
noxious damps arise from the earth, and 
the atmosphere is filled with pestilential 
malaria. Still there is no great danger 
in a residence of a few days, provided that 
fruit is carefully avoided, warm clothing 
worn, and the passenger will adopt the 
native practice of avoiding the night air, 
and retiring early in the evening. The 
prevailing disease is represented to be a 
bilious remitting fever. 

There are two public houses at Chagres, 
although any of the people will admit 
Americans to live in their casas; there are 
two, where they provide food and lodgings. 
A negro, from the Island of Jamaica, called 
Don Josef Lewis, has built a small house 
of boards, with two or three rooms, and the 
former Alcalde, Don Vincente Ximenes, 
has accommodations for a few persons.— 
My friend and myself took board with the 
latter gentleman, who is certainly a kind- 
hearted man, and who will, no doubt, now 
that he has means of making some money, 
soon have ample, or at least comfortable, 
accommodations. The price of board at 
Chagres is two dollars a day. : 

The river presents a very interesting 
appearance to a person accustomed only to 
the aspect of northern climes. The banks 
on either hand are shrouded in a dense 
mass of foliage, impenetrable to the human 
eye. From them tower lofty trees of the 
most stately and graceful appearance. 
Flowers in profusion shed their fragrance 
upon the air, and the soil appears to be of 
inexhaustible fertility. The great portion 
of the country is, however, a wilderness, 
and although fruit grows spontaneously, 
and a small amount of labour would sup- 
ply an ample amount of food, the people 
are generally very destitute. The casas 
are surrounded by thousands of acres of 
unoccupied land of the most profuse fer- 
tility, and yet have not even a garden en- 
closed. At many points the hills that bor- 
der the valley come down nearly to the 
bank, and present rolling waves of foliage 
to the view. They are generally conical 
and abrupt, but are of no great elevation. 
In the upper part of the river, there is a 
number of extepsive pasturage grounds, 
and the country presents a more diversified 
appearance than lower down. It is ex- 
pected that a steamboat will soon be put 
upon the river. At high water, or during 
the rainy season, this vessel will find no 
difficulty in reaching Cruces, and during 
the dry season, Palenque, seventeen miles 
below. At the present time, if an indivi- 
dual wishes to travel with great speed upon 
the river, he hires a small canoe, capable 
of carrying a passenger, with his trunk and 
two boatmen. In ordinary cases, such a 
boat can ascend from Chagres to Cruces in 
twenty-four hours, and descend in eight 
hours. The boat in which I was a pas- 
senger, was of the medium size, and the 
men were actually engaged in rowing or 
setting with poles more than forty hours. 
We left Chagres at two, P. M. on Tuesday, 
and arrived at Cruces at eleven, A. M. on 
Friday. The buildings at the casas and 
villages on the river side, and at Cruces 
presented the same appearance as at Cha- 
gres; a palm leaf roof, and an enclosed 
pen beneath. 


FROM CRUCES TO PANAMA. 


There are two roads leading from the 
river to Panama. The one by the village 


miles above. The latter road has been 
in some places partly paved at some former 
period; it is consequently considered the 
better road in the wet season. 

Both of these roads are merely passable 
paths, and are difficult, beyond description. 
A good road might easily be constructed, 
and if the people here possessed the en- 
ergy of the Americans, in three months it 
The first passen- 
gers of the Falcon reached Gorgona on 
‘Friday, December 29th. All the mules 
and as many “cargo-dores”’ (men to carry 
freight) as could be found, have been in 
constant employ on both roads ever since, 
(fifteen days) yet there have passed over 
only about three hundred and twenty pas- 
sengers, with their baggage, and about one 
hundred tons of freight. Of the passen- 
gers and freight of the three vessels which 
have already (certainly) arrived—the Fal- 
con, John Benson, and Crescent City— 
about twenty passengers still remain be- 
hind, and about one hundred and fifty tons 
of freight. 


PANAMA. 
After the perils and fatigues of our 
voyage, this city seems to be truly a de- 
lightful residence. The rainy season con- 


tinued this year nearly a month longer than 
usual, and every day of our residence at 


They 


of Gorgona, the other by Cruces, seven: 


Chagres, and our of trip on the river was 
rendered disagreeable by tremendous tor- 
rents of rain. Since our arrival in this 
city, the weather has been uniformly plea- 
sant, and although the marks of decay and 
ruin apparent on all the public and most 
of the private buildings of this ancient city 
cannot be agreeable to an American eye, 
still the splendid scenery of the coast and 
harbour, the delightful climate, the great 
variety of unsurpassed fruit, the excellence 
of the food, particularly of the fish, render 
it most agreeable, the more so when con- 
trasted in recollection with the half-cooked 
meals, scanty provisions, wet garments and 
blankets, and uncomfortable quarters on 
the river, and at Cruces. Of course, the 
expense of living is high, the average price 
of board being between two and two and 
a half dollars per day. 


RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF NEW GRENADA. 


in the religious condition of the people of 
this State. You are aware that Roman 
Catholicism has been the established reli- 
gion, and has heretofore been received 
without dissent. A few months ago, how- 
ever, a law was enacted, tolerating all 
religious denominations, and the whole 
country is open to the preaching of the 
gospel, except so far as it may be retarded 
by the prejudices of the people. Roman 
Catholicism is evidently greatly on the 
wane. This may partly be attributed to 
the increased intelligence of the people, 
and partly to the immoral life of the priests, 
not less than six of whom are now con- 
fined in the prison of this city for infa- 
mous crimes. It isa law of New Grena- 
da that every child shall be taught to read 
and write, and it is surprising to what an 
extent the law is observed. You meet a 
naked barbarian, put a book into his hand, 
and find that he can read it with tolerable 
facility. The grand difficulty here is the 
want of books. They are few in number, 
and of high prices. I have been astonished 
at the eagerness with which the books I 
had to distribute were received. The Pa- 
dre at Chagres made no objection, in a con- 


though he was distinctly made aware that 
they were Protestant, not Roman Catholic, 
works. Mr. Nelson, the American Consul 
at Panama, a gentleman who has won the 
highest respect and esteem from the Amer- 
icans here, remarked, in my hearing, that 
he knew n@ more promising and interest- 
ing missionary field, than is now presented 
by New Grenada. Even if nothing more 
is attempted, colporteurs should be sent to 
traverse the country. Immense _ good 
might in this way be done. 


PROTESTANT WORSHIP IN PANAMA. 


Monday, January 15.—We enjoyed 
the privilege yesterday of attending re- 
ligious worship, so far as I am able to 
learn, the first time that an assembly of 
Protestant Christians ever met here for that 
purpose. By the kind assistance of the 
American consul, Mr. Nelson, the large 
custom house hall! was obtained for us, and 
an assembly of one hundred or one hun- 
dred and fifty persons, convened in the 
morning, and again in the evening. The 
sermon in the morning was preached by 
myself, from the text, “This is the vic- 
tory that overcometh the world, even 
your faith.”” The sermon in the even- 
ing was by the Rev. Mr. Willey, of the 
Home Missionary Society, from Matthew 
xxiv. 35, “Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but my words shall not pass away;” 
and was an eloquent illustration of the 
permanence of the Bible, the word of 
God. The audiences gave most respect- 
ful attention, and the services appeared 
to exert a most cheering and benign in- 
fluence. The novelty of the occasion and 
circumstances was calculated to produce 
a peculiar interest, and led General Adair, 
and one or two other gentlemen, to request 
a copy of the missionary’s address for pub- 
lication. 

When [left New York I had no idea of 
the vast emigration, of the ensuing year, 
to California, and in reference to this Isth- 
mus was much mistaken, particularly in 
regard to the expenses to be incurred. I 
confess it was my impression that fifty 
dollars was a very ample allowance for all 
the cost of transportation and board. My 
expenses, up to the present time, have 
been, since my arrival in Panama, at the 
rate of two dollars a day, including advance 
postage (charge on a letter from thirty to 
ninety cents). washing, &c. and my situa- 
tion is probably better than that of a ma- 
jority of the Americans. 


as I trust to the kindness of God, before 
closing this letter, I am able to announce 
the arrival of the California. She came in- 
to port this afternoon, and anchored a little 
before three o’clock. Her voyage, on the 
whole, has been prosperous, although she 
has had to contend with head winds dur- 
ing nearly the whole of her voyage. A 
great excitement exists in Chili and Peru 
in regard to California. From thirty to 
forty sail are fitting out from the port of 
Valparaiso alone, and more passengers have 
offered than they can provide with ac- 
commodations. It is anticipated that the 
California will be ready to sail in from six 
to eight days for San Francisco. I am 
yours in the gospel of the Saviour, 
Ss. W. 


Calvin’s Church at Geneva. 


A traveller in Switzerland writes 
from Geneva, “That the old Gothic 
minster where Calvin preached—the 
very sound-board which re-echoed the 
discussions of the Catholic monks with 
the Reformers, is still in a green old 
age. It is now the principal church in 
Geneva, and twelve pastors of the city 


officiate in its pulpit by turns.” . 


My mind has become much interested — 


versation I held with him, to the distribu- | 
tion of the Bible and religious tracts, al- © 


Wednesday evening.—With gratitude, 
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foreign land? 


For the Presbyterian. 


- It is sometimes urged as an objection 
to the Board of Education, that a young. 
‘man who isreally worth educating, can 
find ways and means to educate him- 
But is it just 
oung man to struggle 
year after year for an education with 
which to serve God in the ministry, 
teaching when he should be taking re- 
creation, and working when he should 
be studying, while the Church is abun- 


self. This may be true. 
to require a poor 


‘dantly able to help him? Does the 
obligation of the command of Christ, 
“ Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel,” ‘rest’ ofily on those who 
have devoted themselves to the work 
of the ministry ? Are they alone called 
on to make the sacrifice and exercise 
the self-denial which the execution of 
that command requires ? 

The.dyty of preaching the gospel to 
every creature rests on the Church, the 
‘whole Church. Every man, it is true, 
is not required to preach; the circum- 
stances of many excuse them, but every 
follower of the Lord Jesus is bound to 
assist in preaching. The merchant 
cannot leave his counting-house, the 
lawyer cannot leave his office, the me- 
chanic cannot leave his work-shop, and 
the farmer cannot leave his flocks and 
fields, to go forth as heralds of salva- 
tion to a perishing world; still they are 
bound to see that the gospel is preached. 
What they cannot do personally, they 
can do by their agents. And agents to 
‘do this work may be procured. There 
are pious young men in the Church ; 
men who are willing and desirous to 
preach; to carry the gospel to the ends 
of the edrth; they have not, however, 
the proper qualifications—they are un- 
educated. Nowif the Church has need 
of their services, if without them she 
cannot do the work which Christ has 
appointed her to do; and if they have 
not the means of educating themselves, 
‘is it not a plain dictate of justice that 
the Church should be at the expense of 
their education? An education, let it be 
remembered, which is not for the per- 
sonal advantage of those receiving it, 
which is not to fit them for lucrative 
professions, but which is simply to pre- 
pare them to labour for the Church, to 
do her work; work that is as obliga- 
tory on her business men as on her 
ministets. 

The sacrifice made by the man who 
heartily devotes himself to the gospel 


‘Ministry, although gratuitously edu- 


cated, is much greater than that made 
by those who may have contributed of 
their worldly substance towards his 
education. On the part of the former 
it is a sacrifice of time, of talents, and 


. Of life; the sincere minister of Christ 


lays himself on the altar of God a living 
‘sacrifice. On the part of the latter it is 
simply a sacrifice of a few dollars and 
cents, which is scarcely felt, and which 
does not detract in the least from per- 
sonal comfort. Behold that young man, 
who a few years since gave himself to 
the Church to be educated for the min- 
istry. His talents and industry were 
undoubted, otherwise he would not 
have been received. He passed through 
college and the seminary with honour, 
and has entered on his work—a work 
promising in this life only self-denial 
and poverty. has made the sacri- 
fide? Those who helped him to an 
education, or the poor missionary who 
is wearing out his life in preaching the 
gospel on our frontier settlements or in 
Those who reluctantly 
aid young men who are striving for an 
education with which to serve God in 
the ministry, would do well to com- 
pare the sacrifice which they make in 
giving, with that which they make who 
receive.: N. G. P 


For the 
The Religious Press. 


The intellectual and moral condition 
of the world has been more affected by 
the invention of printing, than by any 
other natural cause. When no copy of 
a book could be obtained, but by the 
‘slow process of writing every word and 
-letter by the hand, books, necessarily, 
would be confined to a few persons; 
‘and the great mass of the people pos- 
sessed no means of knowledge but by 
the ear. For even if the people learned 
to read, it could be of no service to them 
without books. But now, every man, 
woman, and child may have access to 
books at a small cost; and if they are 
too poor to buy, without cost. More- 
over, the improvements in the art of 
printing have been so great, that books 
can now be afforded for one quarter the 
price for which they were sold a cen- 
tury past. 

The press, however, like the atmo- 
sphere, conveys deleterious, as well as 
salubrious influences. And the ene- 
mies of the truth are not slow in avail- 
ing themselves of this vehicle for the 
‘conveyance of their pestiferous doc- 
trines. The whole civilized world has 
been flooded with an outpouring of 
erroneous and fanatical opinions ; and 
infidelity has assumed every proteus 
form, and tried every possible method 
of bringing into discredit the truths of 
divine revelation. 

Now, as the press is, and ought to 
be free, the only remedy is to publish 
good books and tracts, and spread them 
broad-cast over the length and breadth 
of the land. The plan of the Board of 
Publication of the Presbyterian Church 


_ js happily devised to accomplish a great 


good. This plan, connected with that 
of sending the books and tracts, by col- 
porteurs, into every dark corner, and 
‘wherever they may be needed, affords 
encouragement to hope that the time is 
not remote, when “the light of the know- 
ledge of God will cover the earth, as 
the waters cover the sea.” | 

Phe idea that this and similar plans 
will interfere with the regular trade of 
bookselling, is a narrow and unworthy 


prejudice... This will not be the effect, 


as experience teaches; but if it were, 
private interests deserve not a moment’s 
consideration when they stand in the 
way of the general good. 

. - Providence, by the late disaster, by 
ewhich the property of the Board was 
destroyed by fire, seems to call upon 
‘the churches, to come forward to aid an 
Institution which promises to be so ex- 
tensively useful. Let the benevolent 
now give an impulse to the good cause. 
‘Let every church: take up at least one 


collection, to promote the object. . The 
success of Presbyterian doctrines and 
order is intimately connected with the 
successful operations of the Board of 
Publication. | 

A-fand for the employment of a very 
efficient number of colporteurs is what 
is now especially needed. A large 
number and great variety of books 
have been published, but they are not 
in the hands of a large part of our peo- 
ple. _ Some of them ought to be in 
every Presbyterian family, and all of 
them in the library of every Presbyte- 
rian. mivister. 
to send them abroad to every mission- 
ary station under the care of our For- 
eign Board. They should havea place 
also in the library of every literary 
institution which is willing to receive 
them. A brief notice in the Presbyte- 
rian induced a benevolent widow lady,in 
very moderate circumstances, to make 
a donation of a whole set of the books 
of the Board to the University of Vir- 
ginia, where I learn they are highly 
valued. And now there is wanted a 
similar donation to Hanover College, 
Indiana—a Presbyterian Institution— 
which promises great usefulness to the 


inhabitants of the West. Who will be 
the donor ? A. A. 
For the Presbyterian. 


BELIEVING PRAYER. 


And all things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, 
believing, ye shall receive.—Matt. rzi. 22. And 
it shall come to pass, that before they call, I will 
answer; and while they are yet speaking, I will 
hear them.—lIsaiah Irv. 24. 


The promises of God to his creatures 
are. based upon certain conditions, to 
be fulfilled by them. We are com- 
manded to pray, yet not for all things 
the heart may desire, but only for such 
things as are agreeable to the will of 
God; and we are to pray in faith, 
nothing wavering. Prayer, to be ac- 
ceptable to God, then, must be offered 
in faith, and faith must regard His glory 
in all the petitions asked. For what is 
His will? That His glory shall be pro- 
moted in our sanctification, and that 
all men shall thus glorify Him. If this 
be according to His word, how many 
prayers have been offered up which have 
been but solemn mockeries? If, in our 
supplications to God, we are not moved 
by desire for His glory in the objects 
sought, we surely cannot expect an 
answer of peace. 

Let us, in illustration, suppose a case: 
a Christian is greatly desirous of suc- 
cess in some enterprise in which he is 
engaged, and which is of the utmost 
importance to him in a worldly point 
of view. His family are dependent 
upon its success. If it fail, they will be 
reduced to a state of poverty, if not of 
absolute want. If it succeed, he will 
be able, not only to provide for them as 
the goodness of his heart prompts, but 
will be able to devote a larger sum to 
the benevolent objects of the day, and 
to do more towards relieving the ne- 
cessities of his suffering fellow men. 
These are truly laudable objects in 
themselves ; but may not this man, with 
all his intentions of good to others, lose 
sight, entirely, of the glory of God in 
the success which he prays for? May 
he not be actuated by selfishness mere- 


ly, and may not his prayers be offered 


up, without recognizing even in form, 
any interest for His honour and glory, 
who only can command the blessing ? 
Is not this a-case, the examples of 
which are numerous? Are we not 
often discouraged, because we do not 
receive that answer to our prayers 
which we look for? We pray for suc- 
cess, and God sends reverse. Is notthe 
fault in the state of our hearts? How 
often would we discover this, if we dili- 
gently examined them? God is faith- 
ful, and if we fulfil the conditions, he will 
not withhold the blessing. But while 
we are more concerned for personal 
comfort than’for His glory, we have no 
cause for complaint, if He denies the 
desires of our heart. 

This is no theme for idle speculation. 
Thousands of Christians are day by 
day, calling upon God to extend his 
kingdom and his Son’s kingdom over 
the earth—to put a stop to abounding 
iniquity, and to fill the earth with His 
glory. Why is it that the progress of 
the Church’ is so slow? Is it not, be- 
cause many of our prayers lack that 
which is essential—true faith ? 

True faith has the glory of God ever 
in view. “For His glory, all things were 
created.”? This was the object of the 
incarnation, sufferings, and death of the 
Son of God. Every soul converted 
from darkness and sin to light and holi- 
ness, is a new manifestation of that 
glory. ‘To glorify God, is the employ- 
ment of all holy beings. How then, 
ean sinful man indulge hope of the 
favour of that God, for whose glory he 
feels no desire? 

But some will say, “ Am I to con- 
sider in every little thing I undertake, 
whether it will be for the glory of 
God??? Are we not commanded— 
“ Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do Att to the 
glory of God?” As before urged, if 
we would secure His blessing upon 
the work of our hands, we must en- 
gage therein with his glory in view as 
the object to be attained. 

O! what a mighty cry would as- 
cend to the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth, 
if Christians were more to pray, “ Thy 
kingdom come,’ from sincere and 


‘hearty desires for the glory of the Head 


of that kingdom. If this were the 
Spirit of God’s consecrated host, how 
speedy might be the answer to the 

tition! While Daniel, fasting and 
humbling himself, before God with con- 
fession, offered up his tender prayer in 
behalf of Jerusalem, the angel Gabriel 
touched him, and talked with him, 
saying, “ At the beginning of thy sup- 
plication, the commandment came forth, 
and I am come to show thee;’”’ and 
then goes on to narrate what is deter- 
mined concerning the holy city. 

Here is a complete illustration, given 
not by man, but by heaven, of the kind 
of supplication to be offered by Chris- 
tians. O,how was Daniel moved by 
the recollection of the humiliation of 
God’s people, and how was his heart 
filled with yearnings for the glory of 
God, and how did his faith repose in 
the promises of the great God of Israel, 
that even while he was speaking, an 
angel was sent to convey the answer! 
Surely if ever there was a time for 


God’s people to wrestle it is now. 


It is of importance, also, | 


be converted to God! Let the prayers 
of Christians be, that God would be- 
stow upon all bis people the spirit of 
believing prayer—that they may come 
before. Him with humble confessions, 
and plead with the earnestness of those 
who feel that they are heirs of the ever- 
lasting kingdgm, and to be partakers of 
that glory which it is their desire may 
to fill the earth. M. 


American Bible Society. 


The Board of Managers held their 
regular monthly meeting on Thursday 
afternoon, Ist inst. Eight new auxi- 
liaries were recognized. They are to 
be located in Michigan, Indiana, Ten- 
nessee, Iowa, and North Carolina. 

A grant of three thousand dollars was 
made to the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions for printing the Bible 
in Northern India. Grants of the Scrip- 
tures were made to California, &c. 

Mr. Secretary Prime gave an interest- 
ing account of the Bible meeting held 
last week at Trenton, New Jersey ; 
also, an account of several anniver- 
saries of auxiliaries which he has re- 
cently attended. 

In Saratoga county, New York, they 
had resolved to apply directly to every 
family in the county during the year 
for a donation to the Bible cause. 

In Bergen county, New Jersey, they 
resolved to make more efficient efforts 
than ever to promote the work. 

Mr. Secretary Brigham had recently 
visited several of the Eastern cities, as 
New Haven, Worcester, and Boston, 
and spoke of the interest manifested 
among the friends of the cause whom 
he had seen. 

From various quarters interesting in- 
telligence is received that discloses an 
unusual call for the Bible among the 
destitute, and the necessity is urgent 
that now, as the financial year closes 
with the present month, every friend of 
this great work should contribute ac- 
cording to his ability to the widest 


possible diffusion of the word of God. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Missions OrEcon.—The Rev. Wm. 
Roberts, formerly of Newark, New Jersey, 
is the Superintendent of the Methodist Mis- 
sions, which embrace six missionaries, and 
twelve or fifteen local preachers. There 
are two Presbyterian churches and one 
Congregational, with seven clergymen; the 
Baptists have two ministers and churches, 
the Cumberland Presbyterians three, the 
Seceders two, the Campbellites one, and the 
Catholic priests are numerous. 


Rexicious ConpiTtion or NEwrounp- 
LAND.—The British Banner furnishes the 
following statements respecting the Island of 
Newfoundland:—Its area embraces about 


| thirty-six thousand square miles; being 


larger than Ireland, and nearly as large as 
England. ‘The population of the Island is 
about one hundred thousand; chiefly Eng- 
lish, Irish, and Scotch, or the descendants 
of these, who are Protestants and Catholies 
in nearly equal proportions. ‘The Protes- 
tants are chiefly Episcopalians, or Wes- 
leyan Methodists, with a few Presbyterians, 
Independents, &c. There.are’a Roman 
Catholic Bishop and between twenty-five 
and thirty priests; an Episcopalian Bishop, 
and thirty-three or thirty-five clergymen 
under him; and fourteen Methodist minis- 
ters, to whom is ascribed the honour of 
“lifting up the standard of truth in that 
large and valuable colony.” 


New Yorx Literature Funp.—At a 
meeting of the Regents of the University on 
the 28th day of February, 1849, the distri- 
bution of forty thousand dollars of the in- 
come of the literature fund for the last year 
was made among the several academies 
entitled to participate therein. A certificate 


Comptroller, by whose warrant the amount 
apportioned to each academy will be paid 
by the Treasurer of the State, on drafts or 
orders therefor drawn on him by the Trea- 
surers of the several academies; such drafts 
or orders being accompanied by a proper 
certificate from the President or Secretary 
of the academy, under its corporate seal, that 
the person signing said drafts is the Trea- 
surer of the academy, duly appointed by 
the trustees thereof. The following are the 
amounts allotted to the several academical 
institutions in this section of the State. 


Astoria Institute, $148.59 | Grammar School of Co- 
Brooklyn Female Aca- lumbia College, 529.15 
Grammar School Uni- 
versity. N. Y. city, 25261 
Rutgers Female Lnsti- 
tute, 


demy. 
Deaf and Dumb Inati- 
tution, New York, 58498 
Erasmus Hall, 137.64 
Union Hali Academy, 390.88 


Strone ‘TEMPERANCE FEELING.— We 
see, by a Pittsburgh paper, that a company 
with large capital, about to engage in whis- 
key distilling, lately sent an order to a ma- 
chinist in that city, for the necessary ap- 
paratus. He refused to comply, and the 
same refusal was made by other machinists, 
the reason being that they would not be in- 
strumental in the manufacture of ardent 
spirits. 

THe Cuorera 1n Scottanp.— The 
cholera is making awful ravages in Paisley, 
Scotland. Out of three hundred cases, 
which occurred during one month, one hun- 
dred and forty-four died. ‘The reports state 
that fully one-half of those attacked are car- 
ried off in from five to ten hours illness. 
In Edinburgh and the western towns it has 
also been very severe, though it has as yet 
been generally confined to the poorer 
classes. In Glasgow it has almost disap- 
peared. ‘The treatment generally resorted 
to in Scotland is of a mild and soothing 
character; such as simple gruels, with a 
little hot brandy punch, with from twenty 
to thirty drops of the tincture of opium 
every hour until the vomiting subsides ;— 
these, with well heated blankets, and, as far 
as possible, the keeping of the patient’s 
mind at ease, have, as yet, proved the best 
means of restoraticn. 


ETERNITY. 


Whence do you derive your confidence that 
our dying day is soremote? From your youth? 
Yes, you reply; I am, as yet, only twenty— 
thirty—years old. Ah! ydéu completely de- 
ceive yourselves. No, it is not you that have 


‘advanced twenty or age years, but that death 


has gained twenty or y years upon you. 
God has given you thirty years of grace, by 
suffering you to live: you are his debtor for 
these years; and they have brought you so 
much the nearer to that term when death 
awaits you. ‘Take heed, then; eternity al- 
ready marks upon your brow the fatal instant 
in which it will in for you. Erernity! 
Ah! know you what it is? It is a time-piece, 
whose ulum incessantly re- 
peats, two words only, in the silence of the 
tomb—ever, never—never, ever—and for ever. 


—B 1 ne, 


How large a part of the world is yet to | 


‘of the distribution has been delivered to the 


The Lord’s Supper. - 

In breaking the bread I said—Thus was the 
body of Christ broken! As it is. said, “The 
Lord is risen,” he is risen indeed; so, the Lord 
was crucified, he was crucified indeed! As 
surely as this bread is broken, so surely was the 
body of Christ extended, and his blood 
out upon the cross. And shall our hearts be- 
hold this sight without emotion! ially 
when he thus loved us,and gave up himself for 
us? Why have we the power of remembrance, 
if not to remember Christ! Why have we 
hearts susceptible of humanity and generosity, 
if not to be employed here? Why have we 
tears to shed, if they are not to be poured out 
on such an occasion? Better, O blessed Jesus, 
a thousand times better were it that we had 
neither eyes to see, nor ears to hear, nor tongues 
to speak, nor power to breathe, than that our 
hearts with love our 
tongues empio in praises, and all our 
power both of soul an body, be for ever de- 
voted to thy service. 

In pouring out the cup, I said, “ Behold the 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the 
world!” If we were the first sinners who had 
ever ventured upon his grace, here would be an 
encouragement to do so, when we consider who 
this Lamb of God is. But, blessed thought, we 
are treading in a beaten way. O, if the world 
of glory were thrown open to our survey, what 
a surprising sight would it present! We should 
there see thousands of splendid and glorious 
creatures, concerning whom, if the Divine re- 
velation did not assure us of it, we could never 
have imagined that they had ever dwelt in 
clay; so bright, so glorious, so like to the an- 
gels—so like to God! One could hardly ima- 
gine that they were once struggling, mourning, 
weeping, and trembling, even as are we. 
when we wish to inquire into their change, let 
us ask the blessed angels; and they will tell 
us—“ They have washed their robes, and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 
Rev. vii. 14. Let us ask them, and they will 
reply,* “Christ hath loved us, and washed us 
from our sins in his own blood.” Rev. i. 5. 
And is there not, then, the greatest reason most 
cheerfully to repose ourselves. upon Him? | 

When the communion was over, observing 
that some of the elements remained, I said— 
This is an emblem of the provisions of the gos 
pel. Here are bread and wine enough, and to 
spare! Enough for all; enough for more than 
are here; and if any perish, it is not for want 
of a sufficiency of grace, but for want of hearts 
to use it. 

In giving at the collection, I remarked—It is 
pleasant to think that this is not merely to de- 
fray the necessary charges, but that it is an 
offering to Christ’s poor members. We have 
devoted ourselves, our all to him. I hope it is 
a pleasant thought; it per add a relish to the 
meanest offerings, as it adds a worth to them in 
the sight of God. Lord, I give thee this, in 
token that I am ready, according to my engage- 
ments, actually to give thee all, when thou 
shalt demtand it of me.—Dr. Doddridge. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Tue Inaucuration.—The fourth of March 
this year coming on Sunday, the Inauguration 
of General Taylor, as President of the United 
States, took place on Monday the 5th inst. His 
Inaugural Address will be found on the fourth 
page of our paper of this week. ‘The doors of 
the Capitol were thrown open at 10 o’clock, 
and the gallery of the Senate Chamber was 
immediately filled with ladies. The Senate as- 
sembled at 11 o’clock, when a resolution was 
adopted that Senator Atchison take the chair. 
The new members were then sworn in, with the 
exception of General Shields. A resolution was 
adopted referring his credentials to the Judiciary 
Committee. 

The floor was covered with foreign ministers 
in full costume—the cabinet of the late admin- 
istration—the members of the two houses—the 
judges of the Supreme Court in their official 
gowns, and citizens and strangers in any profu- 
sion. The utmost order reigned through the 
large assembly; and deferential silence, except 
at one moment just before the President entered, 
when a new Senator of Connecticut stepped 
from the door into the aisle, and was mistaken for 
the Chief Magistrate of the nation. Mr. Fill- 
more, the new Vice-President, who had been 
sitting in the Vice-President’s room with Mr. 
Dallas, entered the Hall after 11 o’clock with 
that gentleman, and was ushered by 
chair, which Mr. Atchison, with great dignity 
of manner, resigned tohim. Mr. Fillmore as- 
cended the platform and took the chair of the 
Vice-President, and after a few moments, arose 
and addressed the Senate as follows: 

Senators—Never having been honoured with a 
seat on this floor, and never having acted as the 
presiding officer of any legislative body, you will not 
doubt my sincerity when J assure you that I assume 
the responsible duties of this chair with a conscious 
want of experieuce, and a just apprehension that I 
shall often need your friendly suggestions, and more 
oftcn your indulgent forbearance. | 

I should indeed feel oppressed and disheartened, 
did I not recollect that the Senate is composed of 
eminent statesmen, equally distinguished for their 
high intellectual endowments and their amenity of 
manners—whose persuasive eloquence is so happily 
tempered with habitual courtesy, as to relieve your 
presiding officer from all that would be painful in the 
discharge of his duty, and to render his position as 
agreeable as it must be instructive. 

Thus encouraged and sustained, I enter upon the 
duties assigned me, firmly resolved to discharge 
them with impartiality and to the best of my ability; 
but I should do injustice to the grateful emotions of 
my own heart, if I did not on this occasion express 
my warmest thanks for the distinguished honour that 
has been conferred upon me, in being called by the 
voice of the nation to preside over your delibera- 
tions. 

It will not, I trust, be deemed inappropriate to 
congratulate you upon the scene now passing before 
us. I allude to it in no partisan aspect, but as an 
ever-recurring event contemplated by the Constitu- 
tion. Compare the peaceful changes of Chief Ma- 
gistrate of this Republic with the recent sanguinary 
revolutionsin Europe. There, the voice of the peo- 
ple has only been heard amid the din of arms and 
‘the horrors of domestic conflicts; but here, in our 
own favoured land, under the guidance of our Con- 
stitution, the resistless will of the nation has, from 
time to time, been peacefully expressed by the free 
suffrages of the people, and all have bowed in obe- 
dient submission to their decree. The Administra- 
tion which but yesterday wielded the destinies of 
this great nation, to-day quietly yields up its power, 
and, without a murmur, retires from the Capitol. 

I congratulate you, Senators, and I congratulate 
my country, upon these oft-recurring and cheering 
evidences of our capacity for self-government. Let 
us hope that the sublime spectacle which we now 
witness may be repeated as often as the people shall 
desire a change of rulers, and that this venerated 
Constitution and this glorious Union may endure for 
ever. 

At twelve o’clock the President elect and 
Ex-President arrived, escorted by a large mili- 
tary and civic procession, ‘They were met by 
the Committee of Arrangements at entrance, and 
conducted to the seats prepared for them in the 
Senate chamber. The most profound silence 
ensued when Mr. Polk and General Taylor ap- 
peared side by side. 

After a brief pause, the order of procession 
was announced, and ‘the company retired from 
the Chamber of the Senate in the order pre- 
scribed, to the eastern portico of the Capitol, 
where extensive staging had been erected pre- 
eer to the solemnity of inauguration.— 

hen they reached the platform, the crowd 
who were collected in the area below, pre- 
sented one sea of heads—a most striking spec- 
tacle to every one who beheld it, there being 
from ten to fifteen thousand persons in the 
square. On reaching the front of the portico, 
the President elect and Chief Justice took the 
seats provided for them. President Taylor soon 
after delivered his Inaugural Address, which 
was listened to throughout with the most pro- 
found attention. On the conclusion of the Ad- 
dress, the oath of office was administered to the 
President of the United States by the Chief 
Justice; after which the members of the Senate, 
preceded by the Vice President, ce and 
Sergeant-at-Arms, returned to the Senate Cham- 
ber. The ceremonies of the Capitol were ter- 
minated by salvos of artillery, amid the roar of 
which the President, and all assembled round 
him, retraced their steps, re-entered the car- 
riages, and escorted, as before, by the Mar- 

s and the military, returned down the broad 
avenue leading from the Capitol to the White 
House, appropriated to the residence of the suc- 
cessive Presidents of the United States. 


CoNnGREss, closed its thirtieth ses- 
sion at seven o’clock on Sunday morning, 4th 
inst. amid much excitement and confusion, and 
what is not very usual on such occasions, two or 
three rows were witnessed among the members. 
It is much to be regretted that the national legis- 
lators could not separate without disgracing the 
bodies to which they belong, and the nation 
itself, by personal violence, from which even the 
Senate was not exempt. The Civil and Diplo- 


matic Appropriation Bill The Naval 


him to the | -¢¥ére 


and Army appropriation bills have 
iz of 

Saw Dopartivent ill making a new 
lighthouse bill, which 
a lates toa 

peemmouse at Delaware Breakwater, and the 
nesota bill were also passed.— 
Though no bill was passed vi- 
ding a ernment for vither the iid 
tories of New Mexico or California, yet at the 
last moment, a bill from the house was taken up 
amd passed by the Senate, and has become a law 
for extending the revenue laws of the United 
States to those territories. Neither the bill in 
favour of a branch mint at New York, nor that 


for taking the census of 1850, passed Congress. 


Tae New Casinet.—On Tuesday, 6th inst. 
President Taylor sent to the Senate for their 
confirmation, the following named gentlemen, 
to compose the Cabinet: | 
M. Cayton, of Delaware, Secretary of 

e. 
Witt1am M. Merepitn, of Pennsylvania, 
Secretary of the Treasury. ? 
W. Crawrorp, of Georgia, Secretary 
ar 


B. Preston, of Virginia, Secretary 
of the Navy. 
Tuomas Ewina, of Ohio, Secretary of the 
Home De ent. , 

“ ACOB COLLAMER, Vermont, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, 

Jounson, Maryland, Attorney Gen- 
era 


The above appointments were all confirmed 
by the Senate on the next day. 


Unitep States Senate.—The Senate met 
‘at_ twelve o’clock, on Tuesday, 6th inst. Mr. 
Douglass rose to a question of privilege, in re- 
gard to the eligibility of Mr. Shields, Senator 
elect from Illinois, contending that Mr. Shields 
should first take his seat, and the question to be 
disposed of afterwards. After an animated de- 
ve Mr. Douglass was sustained in the position 
which he had assumed. Mr. Shields was then 
sworn in and took his seat. The 
a" was referred to a select 


uestion of his 
mittee of 


ve. 
_ The new Senate stands as follows—Whigs 
in Italic: | 
President—MILLARD FILLMORE. 
Term Expires. 
MICHIGAN. 
Lewis Cass, 1851 
Alpheus Felch, 1855 
MIssouRTt. 


Term Expires. 
ALABAMA. 
Benj. Fitzpatrick, 1853 
Uncertain, 1855 
ARKANSAS. 


Wm. K. Sebastian, 1853 Thomas H. Benton, 1851 
Solon Borland, 1855 David R. Atchison, 1855 
ConNneECTICUT. New HAMPSHIRE. 
Roger 8. Baldwin, 1851 John P. Hale, F. S. 1853 
Truman Smith, 1855 Moses Norris, Jr. 1855 
DELAWARE. New York. 
John Wales, 1851 Dan’] S. Dickinson, 1851 
Presby Spruance, 1853 Wm. H. Seward, 1855 
FLoRIDA. New JERSEY. 
David Y. Yulee, 1851 Wm.L. Dayton, 1851 
Jackson Morton, 1855 Jacob W. Miller, 1853 
GEoRGIA. NortH CAROLINA. 
John M, Berrien, 1853 Willie P. Mangum, 1853 
Wm. C. Dawson, 1855 1855 


George E. Budger, 
O 


INDIANA. HIO. 


Jesse D. Bright, 1851 Thomas Corwin, 1851 
Jas. Whitcomb, F.S.1855 P.Chase,F.S. 1835 
ILLINOIS. PENNSYLVANIA. 
Stephen A.Douglass,1853 Daniel Sturgeon, 1851 
Janes Shields, James Cooper, 1855 
Iowa. Ruope Isianp. 
George W. Jones, 1851 Albert C. Greene, 1851 
Augustus C. Dodge, 1855 John H. Clarke, 1853 
KENTUCKY. SoutH CAROLINA. 
Jos, R. Underwood, 1853 John C. Calhoun, 1853 
Henry Clay, 1855 A. P. Butler, 1855 
LovIsIANA. TENNESSEE. 
Salomon U. Downs, 1853 Hopkins L. Turney, 1851 
Pierre Soule, 1855 John Beil, 1853 
MAINE. . TEXAS. 
Hannibal Hamlin, 1851 Thomas J. Rusk, 1851 
Jas. W. Bradbury, 1853 Samuel Houston, 1853 
MASSACHUSETTS. VERMONT. 
Daniel Webster, 1851 Samuel S. Phelps, 1851 
John Davis, 1853. William Upham, 1853 
MARYLAND. VIRGINIA. 

Benj. C. Howard, 1851 James M. Mason, . 1851 
James A. Pearce, 1855 Rob’tM. T. Hunter, 1853 
WISCONSIN. 
Jefferson Davis, 185I Henry Dodge, 185+ 
Henry S. Foote, 1853 Isaac P. Walker, 1855 
THE RECAPITULATION. 

Whigs, . ° 24 
Free Soilers, . ‘ 3 


Total number of Members, . - 60 


CourtTesy.—We are glad to see from letters 
as well as papers at the seat of government, that 
has been a most cordial interchange of 
civilities between President Polk and General 
Taylor. None of the bitterness of party feeling 
is exhibited in their intercourse. The President 
elect, with a large company, numbering about 
forty ladies and gentlemen, dined with Pre- 
sident Polk, at the Presidential Mansion on 
Thursday, Ist inst. Mr. Fillmore, the Vice- 
President elect, was present, Colonel Bliss and 
lady, General Cass, the President’s cabinet and 
ladies, and friends, &c. This interchange of 
courtesies between the outgoing and the incom- 
ing Chief Magistrates must be regarded as 
highly honourable to all concerned. 

On Friday, 2d inst. at noon, the corporate 
authorities of the city of Washington waited on 
President Polk in a body, to pay their farewell 
respects; and afterwards proceeded to the 
quarters of Gen. Taylor. They were, at both 
places, received with courtesy and honour. 

Gen. Cass called upon the President elect on 
Thursday, Ist inst. with Senator Fitzgerald, 
and was very cordially received—the distin- 
guished parties never having met before. The 
— is said to have been highly agreeable 
to both. 


THe Late ADMINISTRATION.—Ex-President 
Polk and his family left Washington on the 6th 
inst in the Southern boat. Mr. Walker, late 
Secretary. of the Treasury, accompanied him. 
The late Heads of Departments all return to 
their own States except Mr. Walker, who will 
reside in Washington, and practise his profes- 
sion in the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The retiring President will be courteously re- 
ceived and entertained in all the towns through 
which he may pass on his road South. The 

ublic authorities of Wilmington, North Caro- 
ina, and Savannah, Georgia, have tendered him 
the hospitalities of their respective cities, and a 
committee of citizens has been appointed in 
Charleston to receive him. At Richmond he 
was received in ceremonious manner by the 
Legislature and people. The closing levee of 
President Polk, on Wednesday evening, 28th 
ult. is said to have been a brilliant affair. Not 
less than five thousand persons were present. . 


AN EvepHant.—An elephant got loose from 
the place where it was confined in New York, 
on Thursday evening, Ist inst. and took a pro- 
menade through several of the streets, perform- 
ing some extraordinary feats in his way. He 
entered a wooden shanty with a store in the 
lower part, and made smashing work among the 
bottles and barrels, and raised the floor of the se- 
cond story, upsetting a woman and two children in 
a bedand the stove which set the building on fire. 
From this place he went to the corner of Mott 
and Bayard streets, and entered a grocery store, 
and scattered its contents pretty extensively. 
From this place he entered a school yard next 
door to the church at the corner of Cross and 
Mott street, broke in the school house door and 
did considerable damage. Upon coming out of 
the yard he broke down the iron railing, as 
though it had beeu so much brushwood. After 
leaving this place, he passed up and down 
several streets followed by thousands of people, 
in the greatest state of excitement. He at last 
endeavoured to enter a hotel, but the space be- 
tween the granite pillars of the door not being 
wide enough to admit his corporation, he was 
obliged to take his trunk from the premises, and 
return to his former domicil in charge of his 
keeper. 


Lanp Sates—The late President 
appointed the 4th day of June next, as the day 


of sale of public lande, at the offices of Sault. 


St. Marieand Ionia, Michigan; Fall of St. Croix 
and Mineral Point, Wisconsin; and Fairfield, 
Indiana. He has also appointed sales at Sault 
St. Marie, Mineral Point, and Dubuque, on the 
28th of June. On the 3d day of September, the 
mineral lands between Lake Superior and Mon- 
treal river, and on Isle Royale, Michigan; at 
Sault St. Marie, and on the same day at St. Croix, 
the mineral lands of Wisconsin, on the St. Croix 
and Mississippi rivers. 

CounTER STATEMENTS ABOUT CALIFORNIA.— 
The Boston Journal states that Captain Phelps, 
who has lately returned from the gold country 
in California, and whose statementsare entitled 


to much- confidence, says that no work can be 


prosecuted in the regions excepting be- 
tween the first of March and the carly pat of 
July. The heat of sey weather ft tp y and 
August is insupportably oppressive, rain 

season immediately afterward, whan 
all the low country, valleys and ravines in 


passed i, also | which the 


lars during the entire season. There 
are erable quantities of in California, 
but the, amount does not the gerated 
reports. Captain Phelps says letters have ap- 
peared in the papers from who had no 
existence in California, vessels are named 


loading with gold that have never been there. 
The amount of gold that he brought is much 
less than the lowest reported quantity. He 
brings one lump weighing an ounce and a half, 
and says that the largest pieces he had seen did 
not exceed six ounces. In many instances 
where it was reported that lumps of a pound and 
more weight had been found, investigation 
proved that the statement was an exaggeration. 


Rumoursep CuHotera.—The ship Liverpool 
arrived at New York, 6th inst. with 400 pas- 
sengers. Forty died during the passage, and 
many others remained sick on board at the 
Quarantine. The health officer has pronounced 
the disease cholera. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A bill to restrain corpora- 
tions from issuing obligations redeemable other- 
wise than in gold and silver passed the Senate 
of Pennsylvania on Saturday, 3d inst. It is 
said that its intention isto apply particularly to 
the Lehigh and Schuylkill Navigation Com- 
pany. 


Tue First Inpian Repusiic.—The New 
York Sun, of the 3d inst. says: A revolution 
occurred among the Seneca tribe of Indians, in 
this State, last ember. The people met in 
council, formal] eo the reigning chiefs, 
and sooclaisasd a mocratic public, for 
which they invoke “ the blessing of the God of 
Nations.” The new constitution declares that 
the old government of the Chiefs is abolished, 
because it afforded no security to property, per- 
mitted a plurality of wives, left the poor to per- 
ish, and Lower no means of education. The 
new Constitution remedies all these defects, and 
makes su e universal. We shall now have 
an opportunity of witnessing the influence of 
liberal institutions upon the red man. 

The Indian Reservation in Genessee county, 
New York, has been for some time claimed by a 
company called the Ogden Land Company, 
under an alleged sale. The Indians having re- 
sisted their encroachments, application was 
made to the Secretary of War for troops to en- 
force the claim; but this being refused, they ap- 
plied to the Sheriff of the county, who having 
doubts of his authority, declined giving any as- 
sistance. The claimants are now endeavouring 
to raise a force on their own authority. The 
white people of the vicinity are said to be in 
favour of the Indians. 


SenaTor.—Benjamin C. Howard, 
Democrat, has been appointed by Governor 
Thomas to fill the vacancy in the United States 
— occasioned by the resignation of Reverdy 

ohnson. 


Deatu or Capt. Hunrer.—Capt. William 
Hunter, of the United States Navy, died on 
Monday evening, 5th inst. at his residence in 
Philadelphia, from a violent attack of inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, which proved fatal after but a 
few days’ illness. ‘The deceased was in the 57th 
year of his age, thirty-eight of which had been 
passed in the naval service, having entered as 
Midshipman, January 16th, 1809. He _ stood 
twenty-one on the list of Post Captains, his com- 
mission bearing date February 9th, 1837. He 
leaves a large family and a numerous circle of 
friends to lament his loss. 


Tue Canadian Repets.—The conflict be- 
tween: the English and the French, or revolu- 
tionary party, in the Canadian Parliament, has 
ended, and the result is a complete and perfect 
triumph of the latter over the former. The bill 
compensating losses incurred during the attempt- 
ed rebellion or revolution of 1837, has been 
passed by a triumphant majority. 


Snip BuiLpinG ON THE Oxn10.—A gentleman 
of Cincinnati, has made arrangements for build- 
ing a-ship at Vanceburg, about ninety miles 
above that city, on the Kentucky side of the 
river, and freighting her for a foreign port with 
the products of the West. 


Tue GoveRNMENT Express.—The Govern- 
ment express with the inaugural address of 
President Taylor left Washington at fifteen 
minutes to one o’clock, and reached New York, 
a distance of two hundred and twenty-five 
miles, at half-past ten o’clock—time nine hours 
and forty-five minutes, including a detention of 
forty-three minutes by the engine running off 
the track near Trenton, by which the brake- 
man had two ribs broken, and the engineer and 
fireman were somewhat injured. Considering 
the intefruption, the express made good time ; 
but why run an express with so short a docu- 
ment, which may be transmitted by telegraph in 
one-fourth of the time, at one-twentieth of the 
expense in cash, and no expense of or danger to 
life or limb! The message was received by 
telegraph and published in New York six or 
seven hours before its arrival by steam power. 


CoNveNTION.—The National Convention of 
Inventors assembled in Baltimore on the 6th inst. 
As this is the first convention of this kind ever 
held, its proceedings will be looked to with much 
interest in all parts of the Union. 


Rutes FoR TRAVELLING. —A 
cause was tried last week, in the Sarato 
Circuit held at Ballston Spa, in which the plain- 
tiff, a passenger in the Troy and Saratoga cars, 
sued the defendant, the conductor, in an action 
of assault and battery for obliging him to leave 
a seat previously taken by another. A party of 
three had entered the car, and taken seats 
facing each other, which in some cars may be 
done, and while one of the gentlemen was ab- 
sent, the plaintiff seated himself in his place, 
opposite to and facing one of the ladies. The 
other coming in, requested the stranger to leave 
the seat, and he declining, the matter was re- 
ferred to the conductor, who required him to 
take another seat, which was vacant. Some 
slight violence was proved, but the verdict, 
under the charge of the Court—Judge Willard 


presiding—was given to the defendant. : 


From Mexico.—A Pensacola letter of Fe- 
bruary 2Ist, mentioning the arrival of the 
United States ship ae from Vera Cruz, 
says: Our Minister, the Hon. Nathan Clifford, 
with his family and suite, arrived at the city of 
Mexico on the 29th ult. without being disturbed 
by any attack from the robbers on the road. 
The Saratoga brings as passengers, ten dis- 
tressed Americans. There are still numbers 
constantly arriving at Vera Cruz from the in- 
terior, and claiming the protection of the con- 
sul. The California fever prevails among com- 
mercial men in Mexico as much as here, and 
merchants in the Pacific ports are engaged 
largely and profitably in the trade which has 
sprung up with California. A large party of 
Americans set out from Vera Cruz about the 
6th ult. to cross the country to Mazatlan— 
They numbered about one hundred, armed to the 
teeth. Smaller parties have since followed and 
are following. ‘There is said to be no difficulty 
in finding shipping at Mazatlan for California. 


From Ca.irornia.—The steamship Crescent 
City arrived at New York from Chagres, on Sa- 
turday, 3d inst. Among the passengers by this 
ship is Mr. Gilman, direct from San Francisco, 
via the Isthmus, who brings one thousand five 
hundred dollars worth of gold, specimens from 


, the wet and dry “ diggings;” he left San Fran- 


cisco on the 10th of ember. Our previous 
accounts from that place are to the 25th of De- 
cember. The United States storeship Lexing- 
ton left San Francisco for Valparaiso on the 
4th of December, with five hundred thousand 
dollars in gold dust. At Valparaiso the amount 
is to be cast into bars, and then shipped by the 
English steamer to Panama, and thence to the 
United States by the first steamer from sae 

In fifty-one days, from December the 27th, to 
February the 16th, eighteen vessels arrived at 
Chagres, bringing 1663 passengers. The steam- 
ship California sailed from Panama, for San 
Francisco, on the 2d ult. She carried nearly 
one million of dollars in specie, and 350 passen- 
gers. The reports state that there was no sick- 
ness either at Chagres or Panama, and at the 
former place, the most active measures were 
being taken to forward all the passengers to 
Panama before the 20th of February. There 
was no sickness at Panama, and all the passen- 
gers were able to obtain accommodations at the 
rate of two dollars per day. The steamship 
Oregen from New York, was hourly expected at 


Panama. 
The New Orleans Pica has a letter 
from on board the United States ship Ohio, 


dated San Blas, eo: 17th, which says: 
tr 


“The Ohio, C. R. Stribling, acting captain, 


board Mr. Parrott, Consul gl 
there, with the despatches brought 
him, and sailed on re evening of the 13th. for 
this place, for the purpose of taking on board 
treasure for the public service in California, 
after which she will sail to-morrow, perhaps 
direct for San Froncisco. - 

Rise in THE Mississipp1 River.—New Or- 


leans papers of the 25th ult. mention reports of 
the river still rising and overflowing its banks. 
The sugar houses about Baton were 


suffering from the flood. At Carrollton a cre- 
vasse is feared. 
Virainia Goto Mines.—It is stated in the 
Charloite (Virginia) Journal, of the 23d ult. that 
a mine in Albemarle county, there was 
— on Thursday, the 15th ult. in about an 
rand a half, something like ten pounds of 
virgin gold. The quantity thus gathered is 
valued at nearly two thousand dollars. | 
Tue Deciaration oF INpE- 
PENDENCE.—We published a short time since a 
letter of Mr. Bancroft, our Minister in London, 
on the subject of the Mecklenburg Declaration 
of Independence. The letter was universal] 
understood and described, by the papers in 
North Carolina and elsewhere, as referri to 
the celebrated Mecklenburg Declaration of the 
20th of May, 1775, and as establishing beyond 
question the authenticity of that paper. In 


copying Mr. Bancroft’s letter we published at 
the same time the Mecklenbur Thictunitians 
and gave a short history of it. e now learn 


with surprise, from the Fayetteville (N. C.) 
Observer, that the letter of Mr. Bancroft had no 
reference to the “ Declaration,” but to a series 
of twenty resolutions adopted by “the Commit- 
tee of the County” of Mecklenburg, on the 31st 
of May, 1775—eleven days after the date of 
the Declaration. These resolutions are very 
decisive, and show that the spirit of indepen- 
dence had taken full possession of the people of 
Mecklenburg ; but they say nothing of a pre- 
vious “Declaration of Independence,” nordo they 
embody phrases which are found in the Decla- 
ration of Mr. Jefferson, and which also were used 
in the Mecklenburg Declaration. So that the 
authenticity of the latter document rests u 
the evidence published about the time the “ 
claration” was disseminated. This evidence 
has rice appeared to us to be all but conclu- 
sive—and would have been regarded as conclu- 
sive, but for the doubts expressed by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, and the long time it remained undiscovered. 
— Balt. Patriot. | 


Poor Littte Brro!—We saw a robin yes- 
terday which presented a singular spectacle ; 
sticking through the skin of its neck just above 
the left pinion, was a twig of some tree, about 
four inches in length, perfectly straight, and 
knotted at intervals of an inch. The wound 
had completely healed round the twig, and the 
bird was as fat as its fellows. No doubt it had 
struck against the sharp point of the twig which 
was thus forced through the gristle of the neck, 
and protruded half its length by the fluttering of 
the bird, (which “struggling to be free” be- 
came “more engaged,”) by which it was finally 
snapped off’ The broken part was worn round 
and smooth by the vain efforts of the little suf- 
ferer to extract it.— Exchange Paper. 


Mines IN ALABAMA.—The people of Ala- 
bama are beginning to Poy attention to the 
minerals of their State. The Talladega county 
is said to possess inexhaustible stores of marble 
and iron; besides which quarries of limestone 
have been discovered of great value. 


New Jersey.—The Legislature of this State 
adjourned at ‘l'renton on Friday, the 2d inst. 
after a session of fifty-three days, during which 
a large amount of public business has been 
transacted: upward of 140 bills having been 
passed. A Trenton correspondent of the New- 
ark Daily Advertiser,says: The appropriation 
of $31,000 to the Lunatic Asylum, $10,000 
extra to the support of Public Schools, $4000 
for the purchase of a lot adjoining the State 
House yard, $1500 to the Commissioners to in- 
vestigate the Joint Railroad Companies’ affairs, 
with several other drafts upon the Treasury, 
have caused an excess in the expenses of the 
State, over the receipts, of $65,443.47, as ap- 
pears by a report from the Committee on Ways 
and Means. A resolution was adopted author- 
izing the Treasurer to borrow $25,000 to meet 
it. ‘There will be no State tax imposed upon 
the people, however, and the only taxes they 
will be burdened with will be merely their own 
township and county expenses. 


Tax Titties to Lanpv 1n 
learn from the Washington Globe that the 
United States District Court, for the District of 
Illinois, ore a decision lately at Springfield, 
which will affect the validity of tax titles in that 
State pretty seriously. It was given in a trial 
of an ejectment suit, in which the tax title 
holder was the defendant, and the complainant 
the owner of the land that had been sold for 
taxes, and conveyed to the defendant by the 
Auditor of the State. The Court decided. that 
several of the State laws touching tax titles 
were unconstitutional and void—among them 
those of 1838-39; that possession without title 
was of no avail; and that the Auditor's deed, to 
be of any validity, must be accompanied by 
proof that every “ essential requisite of the law 
had been complied with.” The defendant had 
been in possession seven years under the tax 
title, and had paid taxes regularly all that time. 


MARRIED. 


On the 13th ult. by the Rev. J. B. McBride, Bex- 
zamin F. Jounson, M. D, to Miss Saran Lovisa, 
daughter of Dr. R. Jounson, all of Hawkins county, 
East ‘Tennessee. 

At New York, on Wednesday evening, 28th ult. 
by the Rev. Dr. Patton, Mr. Luptow Parton, son 
of Dr. Patton, to Miss Ansy J. Hutcarnson, of the 
Hutchinson family, Milford, New Hampshire. 

On Thursday, Ist inst. by the Rev. Dr. John M. 
Krebs, ‘Tuomas J. Owen to K. daughter 
of Menap Pratt, Esq. all of New York. 

On Wednesday, 28th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Spring, 
JonaTaan to Harrier Courtner, 
daughter of Russet Dart. 

On the Ist inst. by the Rev. Willis Lord, D. D. 
Mr. Bartte J. Srone to Miss Ectzapeta C. 
daughter of Mr. Davin Han er, all of Philadel- 


ia. 

On Thursday, 15th ult. by the Rev. S. F. Colt, 
Mr. Hrram Tarton to Miss Etten We tts, all of 
Springfield, Bradford county, Pennsylvania. On 
Wednesday 21st ult. by the same, Mr. Matratas 
Hottensack Wettrs, to Miss Any 
Acxta, all of Wyalusing, Pennsylvania. On Tues- 
day, 27th ult. by the same, Mr. Jesse Brown, of 
Sheshequin, Pennsylvania, to Mrs. Soputa 
of Wyalusing. 

On the 2d of October last, at the residence of 
Major J. Horton, by the Rev. 8. F. Colt, Unian 
Esq. to Miss Louisa Manta Motruer (re- 
cently of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania,) all of Asylum, 
Bradford county, Pennsylvania. On the 17th of 
October last, by the same, at Braintrim, Wyoming 
county, Pennsylvania, Mr. Wittram Camp, Sen. 
of Wyalusing, Pennsylvania, to Mrs. Saran Lum 
of the former place. | 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at New York, on Friday 2d inst. the Rev. 
Writram Canoonr, Jr. in the 44th year of his age. 

Died, in Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, on the 
3d inst. Lucy Cutnertson, aged four years, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Edmund and Ellen H. Culbertson. 

Died, on Thursday, Ist inst. after a short, but 
severe illness, aged 54 years, the Rev. James W. 
Srewakt, pastor of the Union Presbyterian Church, 
of Philadelphia. 

Died, at the residence of his father, in Manayunk, 
Pennsylvania, on the 13th ult. of consumption of the 
lungs, Ropert G. son of James and Ann Atero, 
aged 26 years. 

Died, at the residence of Dr. Shields, of Grainger 
county, ‘Tennessee, on the Ist ult. Josera H. Newt, 
eldest son of Mr. James K. Neil, of Rogersville, Ten- 
nessee, in the twentieth year of his age. Buta few 
days previous to his death, the deceased left home, in 
company with several of his youthful friends, all in 
fine spirits, little expecting that they were about to 
bring back one of their number a cold and silent 
corpse. Young, amiable, promising, all who knew 
him lament his loss. But youth and bright pros- 
pects are no shield against the shafts of the de- 
stroyer. 

« Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the North wind’s breath, 

And stars to set—but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O! Death 
M. 


Died, recently, at his residence, near Waggontown, 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, Mr. Dayan Wi1t- 
L1aMs, in the fortieth year of his age. His life, 
although unmarked by any peculiar or striking ‘in- 


| cidents, was such as might be expected of one, who 


arrived at Mazatlan on the 7th inst. (from con rienced the renewing of the Hol 
December Sich) and ~ hone of 4 


to live is 
and to die is gain.” «Mark the perfect man, 
and behold the upright, for the end of that man is 
peace.” G. 


first husband, Dr. James McCrie, and two by her 
last, the late General Thomas Humphreys, all of 
whom she lived to see brought under the influence 
of divine grace, and who sti!l survive her. Mrs. H. 


would she express to her pastor that she had not 
that clear manifestation of her interest in the Sa- 
viour that she desired to have. Sk, however, 
founded all her hopes of salvation on the merita and 
mediation of the Son of God—Christ Jesus was the 
foundation on which she built for eternity. If she 
had not all times the full assurance of faith, yet if we 
may judge from her exemplary life and conduct, she 
had true interest in Christ, although not constantly 
favoured with that assurance which she so earnestly 
desired to possess. She was regular and constant 
in her attendance upon the means of grace when her 
bodily strength would admit. The house of God 
and the prayer meeting were precious places of resort 
for her. She was an ‘affectionate mother, kind to 
the poor, and beloved by all who had the pleasare of 
her acquaintance. On the day of her death, when 
asked by her eldest daughter, whether she was will- 


ing to die, her reply was, “The Lord’s will was 


hers.” Her last end was calm and composed, and 
doubtless she has passed from a world of sin and 
sorrow, to enter upon that rest which remains for the 


people of God. S. 


Board of Publication. 


The Treasurer acknowledges the receipt of the fol- 
lowing moneys for the erection of the new house 
for the Presbyterian Board of Publication: 


Wilmington, N. C. per Rev. J. O. Steadman, add’l, 
$3. 3B. S. Riley, Philadelphia, 5. Bloomington 
church, Ind. per Rev. Levi Hughes, 1. Widow's 
mite, 2d church, Philadelphia, 1, A friend, Princess 
Anne, Md. 2. Church at Eutaw, Ala. per Rev. C. A. 
Stillman, 35. H. P. R. end P. R.! church, per 
Dr. Boardman, 2. A.M. M. Dover, 1. A.C. Ger- 
man Settlement, 1. Misses Wilson, Gallatin, Tenn. 
through the Presbyterian,2. A Lady, N. Y. through 
Rev. J.C. Lowrie, 200. A. 8. Mobile, Alabama, 
5. A Presbyterian friend, Abingdon, Maryland, 1. 
2d church, Mobile, Alabama, per Rev. R. Nall, 
33. Bellefonte, Pennsylvaniain part, per J.G. Low- 
rey, 25. Ist Presb. ch. Knoxville, Tenn. per Jos. L. 
King, Treas. 55.12. Ch. at Albany, Ill. per Rev. Dr. 
Engles, 5. Troy ch. Pa. 3.50. Friendsville church, 
1. Towanda church, 11.19. Salem church, N. J. 
per Rev. J.J. Helm, 10. Mrs. Mary Allison, Hun- 
tington, Pa. 5. Miss Nancy D. Allison, 5. Church 
of Derry, Washingtonville, Pa. per Rev. J. H, Ritten- 
house, 12. Upper Buffalo cong. Washington co. 
Rev. John Eagleson, 8.86. Miss Polly Reed, per 
Rev. W. J. McCord,1. McConnelsburg church, Pa. 
per Rev. N. G. White, 20. Rev. Daniel Baker, Gal- 
vestun, Texas, 2.50. Mr. B.S. Parsons, Galveston, 
per do. 2.50. J. Palmer, Rye, N. Y. 1. 


FOR COLPORTEUR FUND. 

Rutgers street church, New York, 94.91. Bridge- 
ton, in part, per Cor. Sec. 53.35. Tombeckbee 
Presb. Rev. E. Anderson, 27. Mrs. A. A. Nisbet, 
Athens,Geo. 5. Collection in 2d church, Elizabeth- 
town, N. J. 20 A. W. MitcHe tt, Treasurer. 


Correction—In last acknowledgment Feb. 24th, viz. 
For James Taylor, read Joseph Taylor, for Spruce and 
Reid, read Spence and Reid; for Thury D. Harvey, 
read Henry D. Harvey. 


NOTICES. 


PRESBYTERY OF SCHUYLER.—The Pres- 
bytery of Schuyler, will meet at Macomb, Macion- 
ough county, Illinois, on the Ist Thursday of April, 
1849, at 7 o’clock in the evening. 

Tuomas 8S. Vaitt, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF TUSKALOOSA. — The 
Presbytery of Tuskaloosa will hold their next stated 
meeting at Demopolis, on Thursday, the 5th of 
April, at eleven o'clock. 

C. A. Stitiuman, Stated Clerk. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT '.—The Subscriber, with 
pleasure and gratitude, reciprocates the hearty friend- 
ship manifested on the part of his friends, towards 
himself and family in a recent donation visit, the 
result of which obliges him to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of many excellent gifts in moneys and other 
valuables. Joun J. Cannery. 

Late pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Har- 

mony, New Jersey. 


UNION: HALL.—The Rev. J. Addison Alex- 
ander will preach in Union Hall, on the North-East 
corner of Ninth and Parish streets, Philadelphia, to- 
morrow (Sabbath) morning, 11th inst. services com- 
mencing at half-past ten o’clock. Dr. Alexander 
will preach hereafter every Sabbath morning in the 
above Hall, until further notice be given. 


Presbyterian Church, on South Penn Square, Broad 
above Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, will be open 
for service to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 11th inst. 
at half-past seven o’clock. At which time the pastor 
will preach a sermon by request, from 1 Peter iii. 
19th and 20th verses. 


HOWARD SUNDAY SCHOOL BUILDING. 
—By Divine permission, the Rev. John H. Smaltz - 
will ‘preach in the Howard Sunday School Building, 
Shippen street, below Fourth, Philadelphia, on to- 
morrow (Sabbath) evening, 11th inst. Exercises 
to commence at half-past seven o'clock. Preaching 
every Sabbath evening. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.--The 
Board of Missions of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church will meet on Monday next, 
12th inst. at four o’clock, P. M. at the Missionary 
Rooms, No. 25 Sansom street, Philadelphia. 
A. Srmineton, Recording Secretary. 


‘HE THIRD PART OF LANETON PARSON- 

AGE.—Laneton Parsonage, part third, by the 

author of Amy Herbert, Gertrude, &c. edited by the 

Rev. W. Sewell; price, paper cover, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 

‘Highly as both Gertrude and Amy Herbert are 
valued, we prefer the present work to either of 
them. It professes to be a child’s tale, and itisa 
tale of children; but it is also a tale of, and for par- 
ents, few of whom might not improve on their fit- 
ness for relation, but study it diligently.” 

Sixth edition of Hawkstone, by Professor Sewell. 
2 vols. paper $1, cloth $1.50. For sale by 

sEORGE 8S. APPLETON, Publisher, 
mar 10—3t 164 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


APTIST NOEL’S GREAT WORK.—Union of 
Church end State, by the Rev. Baptist W. Noel, 
lve]. 12mo. 

‘¢It is producing an immense sensation, and will 
begin a new epoch in the religious character of Eng- 
land. This excellent writer takes high ground and 
impregnable positions. No oa going dissenter 
can get beyond him, and Mr. Noel has great advan- 
tages over any other writer on the subject. While 
dissenters have written from without, he writes from 
within the pale of the Establishment, and the blows 
he deals will shake the fortress to its foundation. 
The day is coming when the Church will be free 
from State influence. The journals in pay of the 
Church are furious, while the Non-Conformist press 
is in ecstacies.”’ 

The Maternal Management of Children, in Health 
and Disease, by Thomas Bull, M. D. 1 vol, 12mo. 

Tracts for Cities, viz.—1. The Great Metropolis, 
or the Social Position and Influence of Great Cities. 
2. The Young Men of Cities urged to the work of 
Mental Improvement. 3, The Temptations of City 
Lif 


e. 
Boardman on Election, 1 vol. 18mo. ; 
Modern Society, or the Mareh of Intellect, the 

Conclusion of Modern Accomplishments, by Miss 

Sinclair, 1 vol. 12mo, Tenegees on Public Prayer 

by Samuel Miller, D. D. Thucydides History o 

the Peloponnesian War, translated 4 William 

Smith, A. M. new and beautiful edition, Ferguson’s 

History of the Roman Republic, new edition. 

Macaulay’s Great Work, vol. I. now ready. 


es 
For sale at low PRESTTIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 


142 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth 


| mar street, Philadelphia. 


| BY 1 AN | 
THE RES BYITIER LAN, 
goid is found, are flooded, and the 
work 0 gol di ing cannot be carried on until | 
vas ff Preparation oe fox ‘the _ ‘Ministry. the opening of Spring. Captain Phelps worked ance with God and of eternal life, by works ¢ 
ah, the woehings, the righteousness which he had done, cast his unre- 
= iggers do not make one hundred and fifty dol- served reliance upon the all-sufficient righteousness 
lars per day. ‘Those who have done the best of Him who died for us, that we who live, should 
hawe-not obinined mere than three theadand dol- not henceforth live unto ourselves, bat unto Him 
. who died for us and rose again. His humble and 
4 aa consistent walk, his unassuming conversation, and 
, his genuine piety, had so endeared him to his 
. & Chareh, and to his fellow Christians, that he was 
; = called to sustain and to exercise the office of ruling 
| elder in the Church of the Forks of Brandywine, 
a | | and was in all things an example to the flock of 
which the Holy Ghost had made him overscer.— 
5 ‘ : a And as he lived the life of a good man, so his end 
; | was blessed. He saw the messenger approach, and 
= 
_ 4 Died, in Salisbury, Maryland, on the 22d ultimo, 
E i at the residence of her son-in-law, James Hooper, 
Esq. after a short illness, Mrs. Funaxces 
in the seventy-third year of her age. Mrs. Hum- 
q phreys, for half a century was a consistent and ex- 
- emplary member of the Presbyterian Church. She 
\' & was twice married. She left one daughter by her 
q was at times a desponding Christian. Frequently 
_ 
| 
| 
* ~ 


PUBLICATIONS. 

aus, Secunpun, Jos. 


dosepho | 
Philaddphia, 1849, Sumptibus Joannis 
Eboraci, Joannis Wiley. 8vo. 
_epomarkably neat and eligible edition 
of the “Hebrew Bible, in the correctibn'of 
which the, American editors have.spated 
sheet being read and: te- 
fead until they felt confident that no error 
had escaped them. ,..Whether they have 
succeeded to their-wishy ean only be ascer- 
by “xamination. The 
letter. is .mselear.and bold one, and the 
‘vowel poms and “accents are very dis- 
tinetly given... The paper is of good. fa- 
brie; but thin, ‘perhaps from a necessity in 
compressing fourteen hundred pages with- 
portable compass. Students in 
‘Hebrew will do well to look at this edition 
before they purchase. It will please their 
eye, and perhaps suit their means. 
Maremwat or 13 
»Heatta Diszasz. By Thomas Bull, M. D. 
- ‘Member of the Royal College of Physicians, and 
author of « Hints to Mothers” for the manage- 
ment of their health, &e. From the third Lon- 
don. 6dition.. Philadelphia, 1849, Lindsay & 
\Blakiston. 12mo. pp. 406. 
~ “There is no empyricism in this volume. 
It embodies the advice of an eminent and 
experienced physician in relation to the 
‘nahagement of children in the various ills 
to which they are subject. It is not de- 
signed to make the mother independent of 
the physician, but to prepare her to act in- 
telligently in exigencies, where ignorance 
may-result-in- the- forfeiture of life to the 
child. The symptoms of diseases are given 
with a clearness not easily to be mistaken, 
remedies are indicated, and many familiar 
advices given which will prove invaluable 
in the nursery. We should suppose that 
such a book might very safely be entrusted 
to every discreet mother. 
History or Hanwinat, rae by 
Jacob Abbott, with engravings. New York, 1849, 
_. sHarper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 295. For sale 
Wm. 8. Martien, Philadelphia. 
ike all the historical series of Mr. 
Abbott, this is a very engaging volume, in 
which the reader will find a lucid and 
‘rapid narrative of events connected with 
the life, and wars of the great Carthaginian 
General. The illuminated title, map, and 
plates add much to the value and beauty 
of the volume. | 
Rarnart, or Pages of the Book of ILife at Twenty, 
by Alphonse de Lamartine, author of the History 
of the Girondists, &c. New York, 1849, Harper & 
Brothers. 12mo, pp. 143. For sale by Wm. 8. 
Martien, Philadelphia. | 
What others may think of this produc- 
tion we know not, but for our own part, 
we have no taste for super sentimentality, 
if not insanity, however gorgeously ap- 
parelled. It is worse than useless to fill 
the mind with.the rhapsodies of a heated 
fancy—Rosseauical confessions, at the very 
base of which lies a palpable immorality. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra, No. 21, vol. vi. 
‘has appeared. The scholar will fiad this, 


as preceding numbers, full of the ripe fruits / 


of study. We seldom notice in it a care- 
lessor slovenly article. Its original and 
translated contributions alike command 
respect even from those who may differ 
with them in some points of opinion. The 
present number contains an engaging 
parallel between Demosthenes and Mas- 
sillon; The doctrine of the Resurrection 
of the Dead; Natural Proofs of the Immor- 
“tality of the Soul; The Deluges of Ogyges 
and Deucalion; The Greek Drama; The 
Spirit of a Scholar; English Puritanism in 
the times of the Commonwealth ; Dorner’s 
History of the Doctrine of the Person of 
Christ; Remarks on certain erroneous 
methods and principles in Biblical Criti- 
cism ; Notices of new publications. 


We have received the January number 
of the Methodist Quarterly Review, which 
is decidedly the most able and scholar-like 
‘periodical of the Methodist Church. We 
have only had an opportunity for a cursory 
‘examination of this number. 


No. 4 of the Messrs. Harpers’ edition of 
Franklin’s Autobiography is still more 
beautifully embellished than the preced- 
ing numbers. 


Littell’s Living Age, No. 251, has one 
able leading article on the French Bene- 
dictines, and anagreeable miscellany. We 
have received Woodworth’s Youth’s Cabi. 
net, Banner of the Covenant, the Sailor’s 
Magazine, and the American Protestant 
for March, Also the Baptist Almanac 
for-1849,-and twenty-eighth annual 
report of the surgeons of the New York 
Eye Infirmary. 


~Consecrated Burying Grounds. 


The Episcopal consecration of burial- 
grounds isa Popish mummery worthy of the 
dark ages; and the notion which it tends to 
foster, that some mysterious benefit attaches 
to being buried under the turf blessed and 
sanctified by a prelate, partakes of the 
most pernicious superstition. ‘That soil is 
consecrated, and that alone, which receives 
to. its. trust the ashes of the pious dead.— | 


‘We were struck with an expression in a 


letter purporting to be addressed by Moolraj, 
the Governor of Moultan, to General Whish, 
who, it seems, had invited him to send for 
the body of Hurry Singh. He writes in 
reply ;-——“ If Hurry Singh’s body is burnt by 
Hindoos, it is sufficient. If not, it is writ- 
ten in my religion, that he who dies in bat- 
tle, requires no funeral honours.” ‘The sen- 
timent is that of a brave Mahommedan ; but 
it is written in our religion—“ Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord;”’ they require 
no funeral rites, much less any magical 
consecration of the grave. Funeral rites 
are for the benefit of the living, not of the 
dead... And, in one sense, the clergy seem 
well to understand this to be the case. “By 
this craft we get our wealth.” ‘The real 
object: of ;consecration is appropriation.— 
ish Paper. | 


“A passionate ‘man rides a horse that 
is always running away with him. | 


| 


President Taylor’s 


- 


Monday, 6th anst. 12 o'clock, 
Chief ‘Justice Taney adinitjstered Gen, 
President; elect of the 
United States, the oath of office, as follows: 
“ swear that I will faithfully 
the ofide of President of the United 
States. and to my ability, 
the United States.” 
“The President then delivered to the thou- 
sands of assembled citizens in the eastern 
front of the Capitol, the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

Elected by the American ple to the 
highest office known to our laws, I anges 
here to take the oath prescribed by the Con- 
stitution, and in compliance with the time- 
honoured custom, to address those who are 
now assembled. 

The confidence and respect shown by 
a, countrymen in calling me to be’ the 
Chief Magistrate of a Republic holding a 
high rank among the nations of the earth, 
have inspired me with feelings of the most 
moll gratitude; but when I reflect that 
the acceptance of the office which their par- 
tiality has bestowed imposes the discha 
of the most arduous duties, involves the 
weightiest obligations, 1 am conscious that 
the position which I have been called to fill, 
though sufficient to satisfy the loftiest ambi- 
tion, is surrounded by fearful responsibili- 
ties. Happily, however, in the perform- 
ance of my new duties, I shall not be with- 
out able co-operation. ‘The Legislative and 
Judicial branches of the Government present 
prominent examples of distinguished civil 
attainments and matured experience, and it 
shall be my endeavour to call to my assist- 
ance in the Executive Departments, individ- 
uals whose talents, integrity, and purity of 
character, will furnish ample guaranties for 
the faithful and honourable performance of 
the trusts to be committed to their charge. 
With such aid, and an honest purpose to do 
whatever is right, 1 hope to execute dili- 
gently, impartially, and for the best interests 
of the country, the manifold duties devolved 
upon me. 

In the discharge of these duties, my guide 
will be the Constitution, which I this day 
swear “to preserve, protect, anddefend.”’ For 
the interpretation of that instrument, I shall 
look to the decisions of the Judicial tribu- 
nals established by its authority, and to the 


| practice of Government under the earlier 


Presidents, who had so large a share in its 
formation. ‘To the example of those illus- 
trious patriots I shall always refer with rev- 
erence, and especially to his example who 
was, by so many titles, the Father of his 
Country. 

To command the Army and Navy of the 
United States; with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to make treaties, appoint am- 
bassadors and other officers; to give to 
Congress information of the state of the 
Union, and recommend such measures as 
he shall judge to be necessary, and to take 
care that the laws shall be faithfully execu- 
ted—these are the most important functions 
entrusted to the President by the Constitu- 
tion, and it may be expected that I shall 
briefly indicate the principles which will 
control me in their execution. 

Chosen by the body of the people, under 
the assurance that my administration should 
be devoted to the welfare of the whole coun- 
try, and not to the support of any particular 
section, or merely local interests, I this day 
renew the declarations I have heretofore 
made, and proclaim my fixed determination 
to maintain, to the extent of my ability, the 
Government in its original purity, and to 


| adopt as the basis of my public policy those 


great Republican doctrines which constitute 
the strength of our national existence. 

In reference to the Army and Navy, 
lately employed with so much distinction 
in active service, care shall be taken to in- 
sure the highest condition of efficiency, and 
in furtherance of that object, the Military 
and Naval Schools, sustained by the liber- 
ality of Congress, shall receive the special 
attention of the Executive. 

As American freemen, we cannot but 
sympathize in all efforts to extend the 
blessings of civil and political liberty, but 
at the same: time we are warned by the ad- 
monitions ¢£ history, and the voice of our 
own beloved Washington, to abstain from 
entangling alliances with foreign nations. 
In all disputes between conflicting govern- 
ments, it is our interest, not less than our 
duty, to remain strictly neutral; while our 
geographical position, the genius of our in- 
stitutions and our people, the advancing 
spirit of civilization, and above all, the dic- 
tates of religion, direct us to the cultivation 
of peaceful and friendly relations with all 
other powers. It is to be hoped that no 
international question can now arise which 
a government, confident in its own strength, 
and resolved to protect its own just rights, 
may not settle by wise negotiation, and it 
eminently becomes a government like our 
own, founded on the morality and intelli- 
gence of its citizens, and upheld by their 
affections, to exhaust every resort of hon-. 
ourable diplomacy before appealing to arms. 
In the conduct of our foreign relations I 
shall conform to these views, as I believe 
them essential to the best interests and true 
honour of the country. 

The appointing power vested in the Pre- 
sident imposes delicate and onerous duties. 
So far as it is possible to be informed, I 
shall make honesty, capacity, and fidelity 
indispensable pre-requisites to the bestowal 
of office ; and the absence of either of these 
qualities shall be deemed sufficient cause 
for removal. | 

It shall be my study to recommend such 
constitutional measures to Congress as may 
be necessary and proper to secure encour- 
agement and protection to the great inter- 
ests of agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 
tures, to improve our rivers and harbours, 
to provide for the speedy extinguishment of 
the public debt, to enforce a strict account- 
ability onthe part of all officers of the go- 
vernment, and, the utmost economy in all 
public expenditures. But it is for the wis- 
dom of Congress itself, in which all legis- 
lative powers are vested by the Constitution, 
to regulate these and other matters of domes- 
tic policy. I shall look with confidence to 
the enlightened patriotism of that body to 
adopt such measures of conciliation as may 
harmonize conflicting interests, and tend to 
perpetuate that union which should be the 
paramount object of our hopes and affec- 
tions, Any action calculated to promote an 
object so near the heart of every one who 
truly loves his country, I will zealously 
unite with the co-ordinate branches of the 
Government. 

In conelusion, I congratulate you, my | 
fellow citizens, upon the high state of pros- 
perity to which the goodness of Divine 
Providence has conducted our common 
country. Let us invoke a continuance of 
the same protecting care, which has led us 
through small beginnings, to the eminence 
to which we have this day arrived, and let 
us seek to deserve that continuance by pru- 
dence and moderation in our councils, by 
well-directed attempts to assuage the bitter- 
ness which too often marks unavoidable 
differences of opinion, by the promulgation 
and practice.of just and liberal principles, 
and by an patriotism, which shall 
acknowledge no limits but those of our own 


wide-spread Republic. | 


The Pottery Found in the An- 

_ Among the monnd builders the art of 

pottery attained to a considerable de- 

greeof perfection. Various, though not 

abundant, specimens of their skill have 

been recovered, which, in elegance of 

model, delicacy, and finish, as also in 

fineness of material, come fully up to 

the best Peruvian specimens, to which 

they bear, in many respects, a close re- 

semblance. They far exceed any thing 

of which the existing tribes of Indians 

are known to have been capable. It is 

to be regretted that none of these re- 

mains have been recovered entire in the 

course of our investigations; they have 

been found only in the altar or sacrifi- 

cial mounds, and always in fragments. 

The largest deposit was found in the 

long mound, No. 3, “Mound City,’ 

from which were taken fragments 

enough to have originally composed a 

dozen vessels of medium size. By the 
exercise of great care and patience in 

collecting and arranging the pieces, a 
few vessels had been very nearly re- 
stored—so nearly, as not only to show 

with all desirable accuracy their shape, 
but also the character of their orna- 
ments. They exhibit a variety of 

graceful forms. The material of which 
they are composed is a fine clay; which, 
in the more delicate specimens, appears 
to have been worked nearly pure, pos- 
sessing a very slight silicious intermix- 
ture. Some of the coarser specimens, 
though much superior in model, have 
something of the character of the In- 
dian ware already described, pulverized 
quartz being intermixed with the clay. 
Others are tempered with a salmon 
coloured mica in small flakes, which 
gives them a ruddy and rather brilliant 
appearance, and was perhaps intro- 
duced with some view to ornament, as 
well as utility. None appear to have 
been glazed; although one or two, 
either from baking, or the subsequent 
great heat to which they were subjected, 
exhibit aslightly vitrified surface. Their 
excellent finish seems to have been the 
result of the same process with that 
adopted by the Peruvians in their fic- 
tile manufactures. Notwithstand the 
regularity of figure and uniformity of 
thickness which many of the speci- 
mens of aboriginal pottery exhibit, it is 
clear that they were all moulded by 
hand. There is no evidence that the 
potter’s wheel was known, nor that the 
art of glazing, as now practised, was 
understood. It is not impossible, but, 
on the contrary, it appears extremely 
probable, from a close inspection of the 
mound pottery, that the ancient people 
possessed the simple approximation to- 
wards the potter’s wheel, consisting of 
a stick of wood grasped in the hand by 
the middle, and turned round inside a 
wall of clay, formed by the other hand, 
or by another workman. The polish, 
which some of the finer vessels possess, 
is due to other causes, and is not the re- 
sult of vitrification. That a portion of 

the ancient pottery was not baked is 
very certain; but that another portion, 
including all vessels which were de- 
signed for common use, for cooking 
and similar purposes was burned, is 
equally certain.— @ncient Monuments 
of the Mississippi Valley. 


THE JESUITS. 
BY T. B. MACAULAY. 


Meanwhile they assiduously and 
successfully cultivated the eloquence 
of the pulpit. With still greater assi- 
duity and still greater success they ap- 
plied themselves to the ministry of the 
confessional. Throughout Catholic Eu- 
rope the secrets of every government 
and of almost every family of note were 
in their keeping. They glided from 
one Protestant country to another un- 
der innumerable disguises, as gay cava- 
liers, as simple rustics, as Puritan 
preachers. They wandered to countries 
which neither mercantile avidity nor 
liberal curiosity had ever impelled any 
stranger to explore. ‘They were to be 
found in the garb of Mandarins, super- 
intending the Observatory at Pekin. 
They were to be found, spade in hand, 
teaching the rudiments of agriculture 
to the savage of Paraguay. Yet, what- 
ever might be their residence, whatever 
might be their employment, their spirit 
was the same—entire devotion to the 
common cause, implicit obedience to 
the central authority. None of them 
had chosen his dwelling-place or his 
avocation for himself. Whether the 
Jesuit should live under the arctic circle 
or under the equator, whether he should 
pass his life in arranging gems and col- 
lating manuscripts at the Vatican, or in 
persuading naked barbarians in the 
southern hemisphere not to eat each 
other, were matters which he left with 
profound submission to the decision of 
others. If he was wanted at Lima, he 
was on the Atlantic in the next fleet, 
If he was wanted at Bagdad, he was 
toiling through the desert with the next 
caravan. If his ministry was needed 
in some country where his life was more 
insecure than that of a wolf, where it 
was a crime to harbour him, where the 
heads and quarters of his brethren, fixed 
in the public places, showed him what 
he had to expect, he went without re- 
monstrance or hesitation to his doom. 
Nor is this heroic spirit yet extinct. 
When, in our own time, a new and ter- 
rible pestilence passed round the globe; 
when, in some great cities, fear had dis- 
solved all the ties which hold society 
together; when the secular clergy had 
deserted their flocks; when medical» 
succour wasnot to be purchased by gold; 
when the strongest natural affections 
had yielded to the Jove of life, even 
then the Jesuit was found by the pallet 
which bishop and curate, physician and 
nurse, father and mother, had deserted, | 
bending over infected lips to catch the 
faintaccents of confession,and holding up 
to the last, before the expiring penitent, 
the image of the expiring Redeemer. 

But with the admirable energy, dis- 
interestedness, and self-devotion which 
were characteristic of the society, great 
vices were mingled. It was alleged, 
and not without foundation, that the 
ardent public spirit which made the 
Jesuit regardless of his ease, of his lib- 
erty, and of his life, made him also re- 
gardiess of truth and of mercy; that no 
means which could promote the inter- 
est of his religion seemed to him unlaw- 
ful, and that by the interest of his reli- 
gion he too often meant the interest of 
his society. It was alleged that, in the | 


most atrocious plots recorded in history, 
his agency could be distinctly traced; 
that, constant only in attachment to 
the fraternity to which he belonged, he 
was in some countries the most dan- 
gerous enemy of freedom, and in others 
the most dangerous enemy of order. 
The mighty victories which he boasted 
that he had achieved in the cause of 
the Church were, in the judgment of 
many illustrious membersof that Church, 
rather apparent than real. He had, 
indeed, laboured with a wonderful show 
of success to reduce the world under 
her laws, but he had done so by relax- 
ing her laws to suit the temper of the 
world. Instead of toiling to elevate 
human nature to the noble standard 
fixed by divine precept and example, 
he had lowered the standard till it was 
beneath the average level of human 
nature. He gloried in multitudes of 
converts who had been baptized in the 
remote regions of the East; but it was. 
reported that from some of these con- 
verts the facts on which the whole 
theology of the gospel depends had 
been cunningly concealed, and that 
others were permitted to avoid perse- 
cution by bowing down before the im- 
ages of false gods, while internally re- 
peating Paters and Aves. Nor was it 
only in heathen countries that such arts 
were said to be practised. It was not 
strange that people of all ranks, and 
especially of the highest ranks, crowded 
to the confessionals in the Jesuit tem- 
ples, for from those confessionals none 
went discontented away. There the 
priest was all things to all men. He 
showed just so much rigour as might not 
drive those who knelt at his spiritual 
‘tribunal to the Dominican or the Fran- 
ciscan Church. If he had to deal with 
a mind truly devout, he spoke in the 
saintly tone of the primitive fathers; 
but with that very large part of man- 
kind who have religion enough to make 
them uneasy when they do wrong, and 
not religion enough to keep them from 
doing wrong, he followed a very dif- 
ferent system. Since he could not re- 
claim them from guilt, it was his busi- 
ness to save them from remorse, He 
had at his command an immense dis- 
pensary of anodynes for wounded con- 
sciences. In the books of causuistry 
which had been written by his brethren, 
and printed with the approbation of 
his superiors, were to be found doc- 
trines consolatory to transgressors of 
every class. There the bankrupt was 
taught how he might, without sin, se- 
crete his goods from his creditors. The 
servant was taught how he might, 
without sin, run off with his master’s 
plate. The pander was assured that a 
Christian man might innocently earn 
his living by carrying letters and mes- 
sages between married women and their 
gallants. The high-spirited and punc- 
tilious gentlemen of France were grati- 
fied by a decision in favour of duelling. 
The Italians, accustomed to darker and 
baser modes of vengeance, were glad 
to learn that they might without any 
crime, shoot at their enemies from be- 
hind hedges. To deceit was given a 
license sufficient to destroy the whole 
value of human contracts and of human 
testimony. Intruth,ifsociety continued 
to hold together, if life and property 
enjoyed any security, it was because 
common sense and common humanity 
restrained men from doing what the 
society of Jesus assured them they 
| might with a safe conscience do. 


Curing and Preserving Hams. 


At the recent State Agricultural Fair 
in Maryland, (held at Baltimore) pre- 
miums were awarded for the best hams, 
the competitors being required to state 
in writing the mode of curing and pre- 
serving. The hams offered on the oc- 
casion are said to have been remark- 
ably fine, and the following statements 
of competitors may afford valuable in- 
struction to some of our readers at this 
season. (We copy from the American 
Farmer.) 


William G. Thomas’s Statement,— 
Take a tea-spoonful of cayenne pepper, 
a table-spoonful of finely powdered salt- 
petre mixed with a quarter of a potnd 
of brown sugar, and rub the whole on 
the inside of the ham, then pack away 
with Liverpool salt, taking care to 
cover them well up, let them remain in 
salt four weeks, then hang up and 
smoke with green hickory, every other 
clear day for eight weeks, when they 
should be taken ,down and buried in 
hickory ashes, and suffered to remain 
so through thesummer. The specimen 
sent was cured in 1846. | 


Thomas B. Stabler’s Statement.— 
After the hog is put up to fatten, he is 
fed from four to six weeks on corn 
alone. When killed, suffered to be- 
come entirely cold previous to being 
cutup. Each ham is then well rubbed 
all over with a heaped teaspoonful of 
saltpetre. Permit this to be absorbed 
by the meat, and then rub well with 
best Liverpool blown salt, filling the 
skin at the hock end. Place it in the 
tub, skin downwards, and cover: the 
flesh side (now uppermost) with saJt of 
the same kind, a full quarter of an inch 
thick—there let it remain from twenty 
to twenty-five days, (according to the 
size of the meat.) When taken out, 
carefully remove any salt that may re- 
main on the outside by washing ‘it in 
water, using a hair brush. Hang it up 
in the meat house, permitting no two 
pieces to touch each other, and smoke 
it constantly for ten or fifteen days. 
Early the next spring, rub it well all 
over with unslacked ashes, and rehang it 
as may best secure it from rats and 
mice. 


— 


A Jew miser, Levi Abraham, a na- 
tive of Poland, has just died in Welling- 
ton, at an advanced age. He had got 


| a living by mending umbrellas and sell- 


ing trinkets, and he was looked on as 
an object of charity. But on his death- 
bed, when he was attended by Dr. Rap- 
hael and other Hebrew gentlemen, he 
pulled from his bosom one thoysand 
pounds in bank-notes, and stated that 
é was worth as much more in money 
and goods. He left the bulk of his pro- 

erty to a brother and sister who ‘are 
iving abroad on charity, and he was 
induced to bequeath twenty pounds to 
a Hebrew school at Birmingham, and 
the like sum to the poor-box of the sy- 


nagogue. 


THE PRESB y 


FOREIGN POSTAGES. 


To Catirorni1a.—The postage for a 
single letter, not exceeding half an 
ounce in weight, will be 20 cents to 
Chagres; 30 cents to Panama, to be 
prepaid in all cases—and 40 cents to 
San Diego, Santa Barbara, Monterey, 
and San Francisco, and Astoria, to be 
prepaid, or sent unpaid, at the option 
of the writer. Newspapers and pam- 

hlets, sea postage 3 cents each, and 
nland postage to be added. 

To. Lonpon.—A single letter from 
New York to London will, in future, 
be 24 cents. United States inland post- 
age 5 cents, sea postage 16 cents, British 
inland postage 3 cents; total 24 cents. 
Newspapers 2 cents each, in advance. 

To Germany.—I. Foreign postage 
to be charged in addition to the Ameri- 
can postage : | 


cts. cts. 
1. Altona, 6 | Nassau, 12 
Brunswick, 6 | Oldenburg, 5 
Cassel, 12 | Prussia, 12 
Coburgh, 12 | Reuss, | 12 
Darmstadt, 12} Saxe Altenburgh, 12 
Frankfort-on-Main, 12 | Saxe Meiningen, 12 
Gotha, . 12 | Saxe Weimar, 12 
Hamburgh, 6 | Saxony, 12 
Hanover, 6 | Schaumburg Lippe, 12 
Hesse Hamburgh, 12 | Schwartzburg Reidol- 
Kiel, 1] stadt, 12 
Lippe Detmold, 12 | Schwartzburg Sunder- 
Lubec, hausen, 12 
Mecklin’g Schwerin,12 | Wurtemburg, 12 
Mecklin’g Strelitz, 12 | Bremen, Nothing. 


Single letters to the above named 
places limited to half an ounce in 
weight, and postage may be were 
or left unpaid, or the United States 
postage alone may be pre-paid, at the 
option of the sender. : 

2. Denmark—Copenhagen and fur- 
thest parts 22 cents; Norway—Bergen, 
Christiana, and furthest parts 30 cents; 
St. Petersburg or Cronstadt 34 cents; 
Sweden—Stockholm and furthest parts 
39 cents. ‘To the above named places 
in table 2, half ounce to the single let- 
ter; United States postage only should 


be paid. 
3. Alexandria, - 37 cents 
Austria, (empire and provinces, ) - 18 « 
Baden, - - . - - 18 « 
Basle, and other parts of Switzerland, 21 « 
Bavaria, - - - - - 22 « 
Cairo, - - - - 37 
Constantinople, - - 37 « 
Italy, eastern towns of, - - - 18 « 


In table 3, quarter ounce to the single 
letter, United States postage only should 
be pre-paid. 

4. Newspapers and printed matter 
one-fourth of the letter rates, and to be 
placed in narrow bands, without any 
writing whatever on them. 


IN United States Postage. 

1. Letter packet postage is 24 cents 
single letter, not exceeding half an 
ounce, in addition to inland, which is 5 
or 10 cents, according to distance— 
can be pre-paid or left unpaid, accord- 
ing to the places to which addressed. 

2. Newspaper and pamphlet packet 
postage 3 cents each, in addition to in- 
land, which is 24 cents for each pam- 
phliet not exceeding one ounce, and 1 
cent for each additional ounce or frac- 
tion, and 3 cents a newspaper—must 
be pre-paid in all cases. 


Things Lost for Ever. 


Lost wealth may be restored by in- 
dustry—the wreck of health by temper- 
ance—alienated friendship soothed into 
forgetfulness—even forfeited reputation 
won by patience and virtue. But who 
ever again looked on his vanished hours, 
recalled his slighted years, stamped them 
with wisdom, or effaced from heaven’s 
record the fearful blot of wasted life? 


ae From the Boston Recorder. 
Chicken-hatching in Egypt. 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM CAIRO. 


On our return from the pyramids to 
Cairo, we stopped at Djeesu, a town 
situated on the west bank of the Nile, 
where may be seen some of the gran- 
aries of the viceroy, and also several 
establishments for hatching eggs by 
artificial heat. We visited one of these 
establishments. 

It is a low building made with mud 
walls and occupying considerable space 
on the ground. We crept in through a 
low door, on our hands and knees, and 
found ourselves in a room about fifteen 
feet long and ten broad, at the further 
end of which was a great multitude of 
chickens from an hour to three days 
old, which the, attendants were feeding 
and which kept up a constant chirping. 
On the right hand was another room 
into which a man crept through a small 
aperture, and uncovered some of the 
eggs that we might see them. ‘There 
were thousands of eggs in this room, 
lying thick together, two or three tiers 
deep, and covered with finely broken 
straw, chaff, &c. The room is kept 
heated at an even temperature of a little 
more than one hundred degrees Fahren- 
heit, by means of fires which are burn- 
ing above it. 
ducing the heat, and which is the com- 
mon fuel of the country, is made of 
manure mixed with fine straw and then 
moulded into round cakes and dried in 
the sun. You may conclude therefore 
that, in the confined room where we 
were, the odour was not very pleasant. 

These eggs had not been long in the 
big nest, but on the left was a second 
oven, made and heated like that on the 
right, and into this another man crept 
and brought out some chickens which 


had just broken loose from the shell and. 


were hardly strong enough to stand.— 
The little things toppled about, and soon 
learned what legs were made for. In 
this latter room, the chickens were con- 
tinually coming out of their shells, and 
were then brought by the superinten- 
dants into the middle or chicken room. 
They were perfectly tame, and would 
gather round the man who had the care 
of them, just as you have seen them 
cluster around the mother hen.- The 
owners of these establishments receive 
the eggs from the peasants, and return 
them half as many chickens as they re- 
ceive eggs. About one-third of the eggs 
prove addle. Neither the eggs nor the 
hens are so large as our own. There 
are about one hundred and sixty of these 
establishments in Egypt, which produce 
yearly between seventeen and eighteen 
millions of fowls. These fowls, when 
fit for the market, sell for about ten cents 
per pair. 

- An English writer, now living in 
Egypt, in reference to these establish- 
ments, says :— The mamal (or build- 
ing) consists of two parallel rows of 


| small ovens and cells for fire. 


The fuel used for pro- ' 


eral, only half the number of ovens are 
used for the first ten days; and fires are 
lighted only in the fire-cells above these. 
On the eleventh day these fires are put 
out and others are lighted in the other 
fire-cells, and fresh eggs placed in the 
ovens below these last. On the follow- 
ing day, some of the eggg in the former 
ovens are removed and placed on the 
floor of the fire-cells above, when the 
fires have been éxtinguished. On the 
twentieth day, some of the eggs first 
put in are hatched; but most on the 
twenty-first day; that is, after the same 
period as is required in the case of na- 
tural incubation.” 


Doing Mischief! 


_ The keeper of a little grog shop said 
to an acquaintance, “These temperance 
people are doing a deal of mischief. 
On Saturday night, the workmen, after 
getting their wages, on their way home, 
used to stop at my store and drink. I 
used, on that night and the next day, 
to take a hundred dollars, but now I 
cannot take ten.’? A deal of mischief, 
to be sure, to save ninety dollars a week 
for the comfort of a few families! 


— 


A London Auction. 


From a letter of Dr. Joseph Cogswell, 
agent of the trustees of the Astor Li- 
brary, we take the following descrip- 
tion of a London book auction: 

“The sale of the Stowe library, dur- 
ing my stay in London, has afforded 
me a fine opportunity for. learning the 
booksellers’ estimate of the value of 
books, particularly of the more impor- 
tant ones. These sales, as you doubt- 
less know, are attended principally by 
booksellers, and it is rare that they 
allow a book to be sold for less than 
two-thirds of its shop price, unless it is 
one thatis wholly undesired. It would 
surprise a person who has been accus- 
tomed to see the crowds which attend 
our common New York book sales, to 
find how few are present at a London 
sale, even an important one like that of 
the Duke, which is now going on. I 
have attended regularly, and never 
seen a company of more than sixty, 
generally about half that number, and 
every thing is done so quietly here, 
there is some comfort witnessing the 
execulion—no noise, no bustle, and 
rarely any disputing about who bid off 
the book. A table, some ten or twelve 
feet in length, is placed at the foot of the 
auctioneer’s desk, around which the 
buyers sit or stand as they prefer; the 
books, as they are led out to the sacri- 
fice, are placed on the table for inspec- 
tion, and an offer being made in an 
ordinary tone of voice, the auctioneer 
takes it up in the same tone, repeating 
the bids pretty much in this way: A 
pound—a guinea—two and twenty shil- 
lings—three and twenty—four and 
twenty—shall I say once more for you 
—five and twenty shillings! are you 
all done, &c. and a tap with his little 
ivory hammer gives notice that the vic- 
tim is guillotined; and then another is 
brought to the block. 

“Little or nothing is said by the auc- 
tioneer in commendation of his wares; 
he presumes that the bystanders know 
what they come for, and allows them 
to act. for themselves. They sell more 
rapidly than is done with us, at the 
same time a fairer opportunity is given 
to see the book at the time of the sale, 
besides the exposition for a day at least 
before. In another respect the usage is 
different, the bids are made for the lot, 
and not per volume, as with us, and 
where the books are of no great value, 
fifteen or twenty volumes are put up in 
a lot; but whether they are valuable or 
not, they are never sold by the volume. 
Sotheby’s sale room is a fine school for 
a book-buyer; he may learn more there 
in a few hours than he could in any 
other way in as many weeks. I say 
Sotheby ; because his is the largest 
sale room; there are many others to 
which the remark would almost equally 


apply.”’ 


Atmospheric Tube Telegraph. 


Mr. Van Vechten, editor of the Ton- 
awanda Democrat, is now in Washing- 
ton, endeavouring to bring an improve- 
ment of his on the tubular telegraph, 
before Congress. The invention is to 
have strong iron tubes exhausted of 
their air by an air pump, into which 
are placed a parcel or parcels of letters, 
so as to fit the tube exactly and let no 
air pass between the carriage which 
conveys the parcel into the vacuum 
formed by the air pump, so that when 
the vacuum is made in the tubes before 
the parcel carriage, and the lid open 
behind it, the parcel will be driven for- 
ward through the vacuum by the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere behind, which is 
fifteen pounds to the square inch, bar- 
ing the friction, but considering the 
difficulty (impossibility) of forming a 
perfect vacuum by the air pump, the 
effective pressure we believe will not be 
above twelve pounds. The principle 
of this telegraph is old and known, but 
the invention of Mr. Van Vechten re- 
lates to improvements in the parcel car- 
riage to lessen the friction. He em- 
ploys polished ball wheels, which un- 
doubtedly are the very best he could 
use for this purpose. 
it is believed that packages could be 
sent from New York to Boston in one 
hour and twenty minutes. 


INE TEAS, &c.—Some of the best Black Teas 
ever imported, with a variety of Prime Black Tea 
by the Box, at 31} to 60 cents per pound. Also 
extra quality, new crop Hyson, Young Hyson, Im- 
perial, and Gunpowder Tea. The choicest Sugar 


Cured Hams of all sizes. A full assortment of: 


Underwood’s Pickels, Sauces, and Ketchups; 75 
of the best imitation English Cheese the subscriber 
ever met with. Also English, Parmesan, Dutch 
Head, Sap Sago, Gruyere, Pine Apple, and Common 
Cheese. Sugars of every description at greatly re- 
duced prices; Old Government Java Coffee at lower 
rices then ever before known, with all articles kept 
in the best Family Grocery Stores, at the lowest cash 
prices. Orders from the Country, as well as the 
City, carefully attended to. SIMON COLTON. 
North-east cor. Chesnut and Tenth st. Philadelphia. 
may 13—3t 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG. 
LADIES.—No. 9 South side of Washington 
Square, Philadelphia—Rev. G. MANWARING, (late 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Camden, New 
Jersey,) Principal.—This Institution is situated in 
one of the most pleasant and healthy parts of the 
city of Philadelphia. The course of instruction is 
thorough, and embraces*all the branches usually 
pursued in the best Seminaries in the land. 

The year is divided into two terms, of five months 
each, commeneing on the first days of September 
and February respectively. 

For terms, see Circulars, which may be had at the 
Bookstore, No. 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, or 
of the Principal, at the Seminary. 

Reference may be made to most of the Presbyte- 
rian clergymen in Philadelphia. feb 


In gen- 


By this invention | 


mington, Delaware.—The duties of this Institution 
tlemen are pared in nstitu any 
of life, or for any of the 
College classes. > 

For the character of the School, reference might 
be made to many of the most distinguished gentle- 
men in the country, whose sons or wards have been 

in the Institute. But it is deemed unneces-— 
sary, as it has satisfactorily accommodated the pub- 
lic for the last sixteen years. 

The Principal will be happy to give references, 
present unsolicited testimonials, state terms, &c. to 
any wishing to place pupils under his care, by ad- 
dressing him, as above, post paid. 

The Institution is conducted strictly in accordance 
with the plan recommended by the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church. 

‘aug 26—tf REV. S. M. GAYLEY, Principal. 


EDAR HILL FEMALE SEMINARY—Near 

Mount Joy, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania.—— 
The Principal and Teachers of this Institution pur- 
pose to hold their stated examination of pupils on 
the 28th and 29th insts. The friends of the Semi- 
nary, and of female education, are respectfully in- 
vited to attend. Exercises to commence at seven 
o’clock, P.M. on the 2Sth inst, and at nine, A. M. 
on the 29th. 

The Twenty-fifth Semi-annual Session of five 
months will commence on the Ist of May next. 
Parents and Guardians purposing to place pupils in 
this Institution, will please to make early “pp ication. 

Terms.—Board, &c. with tuition in the general 
course, $70. Music on Guitar, $10. Do. on the 
Piano, $15. Use of Instrument, $2. Drawing, $10. 
Painting, $15. French, $10. Books, Music, &c. 
furnished at the usual prices, 

For further particulars, address the Subscriber, by 
letter or otherwise, N. DODGE, A. M. 

mar 3—6t* Principal and Proprietor. 


A RARE BRACE OF VOLUMES.—Essays and 

Reviews, by Edwin P. Whipple, two neat 
volumes, 12mo, price $2.25. 

It is long since we read any book with a keener 
relish, and with more engrossing delight, and we 
cordially commend the work to all who may yet be 
unacquainted with Mr. Whipple’s contributions to 
the sterling literature of the country.—N. Y. Com- 


mercial Advertiser. 


We are quite willing to place these Essays on the 
same shelf with those of Macaulay, Talfourd, Jef- 
frey, and other Edinburgh Reviewers, and challenge 
a comparison with those acknowledged critical he- 
roes.—N. P. Willis’s Home Journal, 

_ This rare brace of volumes will be welcomed with 
more than the usual approbation bestowed upon 
works of sterling value.— Boston Courier. 

Literary Sketches and Letters, being the Final 
Memorials of Charles Lamb, by T. Noon Talfourd, 
second edition, | vol. 12mo, 75 cents. For sale by 

GEORGE S. APPLETON, Publisher, 

mar 3—3t 164 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

NE, BOOKS.— Baltimore Depository, No. 2 

Franklin Buildings, North street, Baltimore. 

—Macaulay’s History of England, vol. ii. Chal- 

mer’s Sabbath Readings, vol. ii. Boardman’s Dis- 

courses on Election. Night of Toil by the author 

of Peep of Day. A constant supply of evangelical 

publications as they are issued, and at the publishers’ 
prices. Patronage of friends 
eb 17—3t 


‘HE CHEAP BOOK STORE.—Rare and Valuable 
Theological Books.—Daniels & Smith would invite 
the attention of ministers, theological students, and all 
who are in quest of books at lew prices, to examine 
their large collection of books, which comprise many 
very rare and choice works, recently imported. In 
our present collection are to be found Boston’s (Rev. 
Thomas,) whole works, 1 vol. folio. Poli Synopsis 
Criticorum, 5 vols. folio, London edition. Works of 
Rev. Stephen Charnock, 2 vols. folio, a choice copy. 
The complete works of Herman Venema, 21 vols. 
4to. Gill’s Commentary on the Bible, 9 vols. 4to. 
calf. Michaelis’s Commentary on the Laws of Moses, 
4vols. Spencer DeLegibus Hebrgorum, 2 vols. folio, 
calf. Durham,on the Song of Solomon, 4to. calf. 
Faber’s Hore Mosaicae, 2 vols. half calf, very 
neat copy. Owen’s Great Commentary on the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews. Dr. J. M. Mason’s works, 4 
vols, 8vo. very scarce. Calvin’s Commentary on the 
Psalms, 3vols. Bates’s complete works, 1 vol. folio. 
Flavel’s complete works, 2 vols. folio, very neat set. 
Glassii Philologia Sacra, 4 vols. 8vo. very valuable. 
The works complete of William Perkins, 3 vols. folio. 
Hengstenberg on the Genuineness of the Pentateuch. 
Baxter’s Practical Works, 4 vols. royal 8vo. Anda 
very large collection of new and old Books in all de- 
partments of Biblical Literature, for sale at a small 
advance on cost, at the Cheap Book Store of 
DANIELS & SMITH, 
North-west corner of Fifth and Arch streets, 
Philadelphia. 
7 Books bought or exchanged. jan 20—3t 


HURCH ORGANS,—J. Buffington, Organ Build- 
er, No.87 South Eleventh, above Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, refers to the Trustees of the First Ger- 
man Reformed Church, Race street, and to the Trus- 
tees of the Third Presbyterian Church, Pine street, 
Philadelphia. Smal] Church and Parlour Organs for 
sale or hire. | fe 


ILKINS, .CARTER, & Co.'s POPULAR MU- 
SIC BOOKS, MORE UNIVERSALLY USED 
THAN ALL OTHERS COMBINED —Carmina Sa- 
cra, OR Boston COLLEcTIOoN oF CuurcH Music. By 
L. Mason; greatly admired for the beauty, chasteness, 
and sterling character of its music. Published under 
the recommendation of the Boston Academy of Music, 
with a pamphlet supplement of 59 Select Tunes added 
in 1848 by another author, increasing the variety and 
excellence of the Collection without extra charge. 
Tue Boston Acapemy’s by 
L. Mason. ‘This standard work is so well known and 
used as to preciude the necessity of any recommenda- 
tion. 
Tue Psattery.—By L. Mason and G. J. Webb. One 
of the most complete works of the kind ever published, 
It has received the sanction of the Boston Handel & 
Haydn Society, and the Bostog Academy of Music. In 
style there is a great diversily, it being suited to every 
variety of subject and occasion, and is especially adap- 
ted to congregational use. The Psaltery -will make a 
valuable addition to the Boston Academy’s Collection 
and Carmina Sacra, and ought to be in every choir. 


NOW READY, 


A New Cuurca Music Book For THE PRE- 
SENT SEASON, NAMELY—The National Lyre—A new 
collection of Psalm and Hymn tunes, comprising the 
best ancient and modern compositions of established 
merit, with a choice selection of chants, &c. designed for 
the use of choirs, congregations, singing schools, and 
societies throughout the United States. S. Parkman 
‘Tuckerman, Silas A. Bancrofi, and H. K. Oliver. It 
is believed that this will be one of the most beautiful 
collections ever published. It consists of old, new, 
and original music, all of which is ofa strietly devotional 
character. The old tunes bave simple arrangemenis, 
and are within the capacity of all performers. The 
new ones have been selected with great care from 
classic compositions, while it is hoped that the original 
may be found of sufficient variety to please all tastes. 
All needless difficulties in the construction of the vocal 
parts have been avoided; and as far as possible, each 
separate part has been made interesting and easy to 
the periormer. Another important feature of this book 
is the substitution of small notes for figures in the organ 
score. As comparatively few persons have the opportu- 
nity to perfect themselves in thorough Bass sufficiently 
to play even plain Psalmody correctly from figures, it is 
hoped that this arrangement will meet the cordial ap- 
probation of ull. ‘I'ne book being sumewhat less in size 
than the others, the price will not exceed $6 per dozen, 
thus placing it within the reach, not only of choirs in 
special want of new books, but of those which are al- 
ready supplied. 

New Cuorus Book, SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE 
uszt or Cnoirs: The Choir Chorus Book—By A. N. 
Johnson. Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
A collection of choruses from the works of Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Merdelissohn, and. other distinguished 
composers. ‘This work embraces a larger collection of 
choruses than has been before published, arranged in 
a form for the use and improvement of choirs; and it is 
believed, that besides the additional interest which its 
use imparis to choir meetings. the study of the pure 
compositions it contains, will greatly improve the taste, 
and facilitate the power of execution. Although only 
published in the summer, several editions have 

ready sold. Price $7.50 per dozen. 

SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 

THe Primary Sone Book, in two parts. 
By L. Mason, and G. J. Webb, Professor in the Boston 
Academy of Music. It is supposed that any mother, or 
primary school teacher, who can herself sing, although 
she may know so little of musical characters as not to 
be able to read music herself, may, by the help of this 
book, be enabled to teach her pupils with good saccess, 
and thus prepare the way for a more thorough and exten- 
sive course in higher schools. 

Tue Sona Book or Tue Scuoon Room; consisting 
of a great variety of songs, hymns, and scriptural selec- 
tions, with appropriate music, arranged to be sung in 
one, two, or three parts; containing, also, the elementary 
principles of vocal music, prepared with reference to 
the inductive or Pestalozzian method of teaching, de- 
signed as a complete musical manual for common or 
grammar schools, By Lowell Mason and George James 
Webb. ‘This work has been prepared with reference 
to the wants of common schools and academies, and is 
designed to follow the above work. 


ALSO PUBLISHED AS ABOVE, 


Tue Boston Cuorus Book ; consisting of a selec- 
tion of the most popular choruses, from the works of 
Handel, Haydn, and other eminent composers, arranged 
in full vocal score, with an accompaniment for the piano 
forte or organ. Compiled by Mason and Webb, 

Tue Boston AntHem Hook, being a collection of 
the best anthems and other set pieces, for societies and 
choirs. By L. Mason. 

Tue “Boox or CHAnts,” consisting of chanting 
music, adapted to regular hymns, and to selections from 
the Scriptures, for congregational use. By L. Mason. 

HanDEt’s ORATORIO OF THE Messiah. Arranged by 
John Bishop, of Chelienham, England. 

Tue OpEon; a collection secular melodies: ar. 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. Designed for 
adult singing schools and social music ies. By G. J. 
Webb and Lowell Mason. As the title sets forth, this 
work is designed for singing sehools. 

Tue consisting of short and easy glees, 
or songs in parts: arranged for soprano, alto, tenor, and 
bass voices: By Lowell Mason and George James 
Webb, Protessor in the Boston Academy of Music. 

Tue Socia, Book; a selection of glees and 
Beg by distinguished German composers, never 
D pablished in this country; together with original 
pieces. By William Mason and Silas A. Bancroft. 

GenTLemen’s Boox; selected from the most 
admired German composers. Mason. 

For sale by Thomas, Cowperthwaite, & Co., Henry 
Perkins, and Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia, and 
Booksellers throughout the United States, 


| other 


oct 21—tf 


MESMERISM, CALIFORNIA, 

&c.—Phrenology Examined and shown to be 
inconsistent with the Principles of Physiology, of 
Mental and Moral Science, and the doctrines of 
Christianity; also, an Examination of the claims of 
Mesmerism, by the Rev. N. L. Rice, of Cincinnati 
1 vol. 12mo,. 

Mesmerism, a Letter to Miss Martin Char- 
lotte Elizabeth. 

Western America, including California and Ore- 
Valley regions, and of the Sacra- 
mento » from actual surve i 
United States Navy. 

Oregon and California, in 1848, by J. Quinn Thorn- 
ton, with an appendix including recent authentic 
information on the subject of the Gold Mines in Cali- 
fornia, with Illustrations and a Map, 2 vole, 12mo, 

Raphael ; or, Pages of the Book of Life at Twenty, 
by Alphonse De Lamartine. It is the most glowing, 
beautiful and powerfully written of the illustrious 
poet’s productions. 

Outlines of English Literature, by Thomas B. 
Shaw, B. A. 

Household Education, by Miss Martineau, 1 vol. 


12mo. 

Hand-book of Hydropathy, for Professional and 
Domestic use, by Dr. J. Weiss, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Here a Little and There a Little, by the author of 
Peep of Day, 1 vol. 18mo, illustrated. 

The whole works of Xenophon, translated by Ash- 
ley, Cooper, Spelman, Smith, Fielding, and others, 
complete in 1 vol. Svo, with an engraved bust of 
Xenophon. 

Works of Cornelius Tacitus, with an eseny on his 
Life and Genius, Notes, Supplements, &c. by Arthur 
Murphy; new edition, with the author’s last correc- 
tions. 

The Variations of Popery by the Rev. Samuel 
Edgar, D.D. of Ireland; first complete American 
edition. For sale at low prices, by 

WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
142 Chestnut st., 1st Book-store above Sixth, 
Philadelphia. 


IN PRESS.—The Blood of the Cross; by the Rev. 
Horatius Bonar, of Kelso, Scotland, author of the 
Story of Grace, The Night of Weeping, &c. will be 
published next week. mar 3——3t 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY.—Siz Volumes for 
$10.—Barrington & Haswell, 293 Market street, 
Philadelphia, have just published a new edition of 
Henry’s Exposition of the Old and New Testament, 
with a Memoir of the author; and a Preface by the 
Rev. A. Alesander, D. D. The stereotype plates 
have been corrected, and many typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. 

The following are the prices at which they can be 
had at the principal neehesbows of the country: In 
half muslin binding, $10. In full sheep binding, 
$12.50. In half calf binding, $13.50. A liberal dis- 
count will be made to congregations or others pur- 
chasing in quantities. 

The followin 
of notices 
the work: 

‘** I know of no work of the kind, in any language, 
which combines more sound good sense with fervent 
and deep toned Francis Wayland, 

‘* The mind of the author seems not only to have 
been imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to 
have teemed with them.’*—Rev. Dr. Alerander. 

‘¢ The wise and good unite in saying, that it is 
calculated to render those who read it wiser and 
better.”—Rev. Dr. 8S. H. Cone. 

‘<It is always orthodox, generally judicious, and 
truly pious and practical.’”>—Kev. Adam Clarke, 

‘Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so 
large .that deserves to be entirely and attentively 
read through.’’——-Dr Doddridge. aug 22—S3t 


are selected from a great number 
y expressive of the sterling value of 


R. MILLER ON PUBLIC PRAYER.— Just 
published, Thoughts on Publie Prayer, by 
Samuel Miller, D.D. LL.D. Professor in the Theole- 
gical Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey. 306 pp. 
12mo, with mezzotint portrait; price, in half calf, 
624 cents. 

The topics discussed in this work are, History of 
Public Prayer; the Claims of Liturgies; Frequent 
Faults of Public Prayer; Characteristics of a good 
Public Prayer; the best means of obtaining excel- 
lence in Conducting Public Prayer. 

For sale by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

feb24—3t J. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 


ABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARIES.—The follow- 
ing sixty-five bound Volumes, suitable for Sab- 
bath School Libraries and family reading, have been 
published during the last twelve months by the Ame- 
rican Sunday School Union:—The Caves of the 
Earth, 21 cents. The Life of Mohammed, 21 cents. 
The Love of Dress, 14 cts. Memoir of Amanda J. 
Watson, 9 cts. Life of Sarah Martyn, 8 cts. Helen 
and Jalia, 16 cts. Sketches of Medical Men, 21 cts. 
Life of Martyn Boos, 21 cts. Comparisons of Struc- 
ture in Animals, 21 cts. The Silver Dollar, 14 cts. 
The Light and Dark Path, 32 cts. The Lost Ride, 
8 cts. Revenge, 8 cis. The Missionary Printer, 8 
cents. Memoir of Mary Boyd, 9 cts. The White 
Lady Slippers, 9 cts. The Passing Bell, 9 cents. 
The Fatal Fall,8 cts, Ralph Moore, 8 cts. The 
Infant-schoo! Girl, 9 cts. Family Secrets Revealed, 
9 cents. The Boy and the Birds, 37 cents. The 
Little Pilgrim, 9 cents. Farmer Goodwin’s Rule, 12 
cents. True Courage, 12 cts. The Canal Boat, 9 
cts. History of Protestantism in France, 21 cents. 
Sketches of Home Life, 20 cents. Sickness Improv- 
ed, 23 cts. The Young Jew, 14 cts. The Country 
School-house, 14 cts. Procrastination, 12 cents. 
Treasured Memories, 12 cts. Maria, the Indian 
Girl, 8cts. Marian, or a Day without Prayer, 9 cts. 
Grace Raymond, 18 cts. Memoir of Little Joseph- 
ine, 14 cts. Light on Little Graves, 21 cts. Anna 
Vail Johnson, 12 cents. The Child’s Companion, 
1849; do. 1848, 27 cts, Why? a Stury for Children, 
8 cts. The Outcast Boy Rescued, é cts. Magic, 
Pretended Miracles, &c. 21 cts. Lydia Harper, 9 
cts, Short Sermons to Little Children, 20 cents. 
Harry and Willie, 9 cts. Elms Grove, or Sunday 
School Boys Contrasted, 16 cts. The Nestorians ox 
Persia, 25 ccnts. Wonders of Vegetation; the 
Grasses, 16 cts. Look Up! or Girls and Flowers, 
20 cts. My Awkward Cousin, 18 cts. William 
Herbert, 16.cts. Henry Wood, or the First Step in 
the Downward Road, 21 cts. Bread upon the Wa- 
ters, 21 cts. Eagle Hill, and other Stories, 33 cts. 
Life of Thomas Cranmer, 21 cts. Schools of An- 
cient Philosophy, 21 cts. Our English Bible, 21 cts. 
History of the Origin and Progress of Language, 21 
cts. Memoir of Charlotte Greene, 12 cts. Recol- 
lections of my Scholars, 9 cts. Wisdom, Folly, and 
Pradence, Exhibited and Contrasted, 21 cts. Aunt 
Harding’s Keepsake, 12 cts. Great Truths in Sim- 
ple Words, 20 cents. 

Xr One each of the above will cost $10.33; and 
may be had separately, or otherwise, with all, or 
any of the publications of the Society, at No. 146 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia; 147 Nassau street, 
and 38 Park Row, New York; 9 Cornhill, Boston ; 
103 Fourth street, Louisville, Kentucky; 80 Chest- 
nut street, St. Louis. mar 3—3t 


ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
New Jersey.—This 
Institution affords a thorough course of instruction in 
the Greek, Latin, and French Languages, and in all 
the branches of a complete English and M ti- 
cal education. 

Pupils are fitted for any standing in the most re- 
spectable Colleges, or prepared for mercantile and 
other active pursuits, 

In the French Department a companionable native 
teacher is employed, who devotes a/l his time to the 
interest of the pupils, and the French is made a 
living, spoken language. 

The location is upon high ground, about half a 
mile west of the town, and is entirely healthful. 
The grounds are extensive. A pleasant wood, a 
fine open play-ground, and a gymnasium upon the 
premises, afford facilities for rural and athletic exer- 
cise. The town is situated upon the great thorough- 
fare between New York and Philadelphia, and is ap- 
proached from either city several times a day. 

The Summer Session will commence on the first 
Monday in May, and close on the last day of 
September. 

Terms.—Board and Tuition, (including French,) 
$125 per Session. Tuition in Drawing, Music, and 
Spanish at professor’s prices. 


REFERENCES. 

New York.—Rev. W. W. Phillips, D. D., Rev. Geo. 
Potts, D.D., Rev. John Knox, D.D., Rev. Robert 
Baird, D. D., Tho. F. Richards, Esq.,and G. G. How- 
land, Esq. 

Jersey City.—Hon, D. 8. Gregory: 

Philadelphia.—Rev. W. Lord, D. D., Rev. J. H. 
Jones, D. D., Rev. Tho. Brainerd, D. D., James Dun- 
lap, Esq., Wm. S. Martien, and Gen. Robert Patter- 
son. 

Baltimore.—Rev. John C. Backus, D.D., Rey. W. 
E. Wyatt, D.D., Rev. S. P. Hill, Rev. John Dun- 
can, D.D., 8. K. George, Esq., Wesley Cowles, Esq., 
and Hon. David Stewart. 

Hagerstown, Md.—Rev. 8. Tustin. 
Washington.—Lieut. J. M. Gilliss and Dr. A. D. 
Bache. | 

Richmond, Va.—Rt. Rev. John Johns, D.D. 

Alabama.—John Bloodgood, Esq., Mobile. Hon. 
Wm. L. Yancy, Wetumpka. 

Mississippi.—Mrs. A. D. Postlethwaite and L. R. 
Marshall, Esq., Natchez. 

Lexington, Ky.—Rev. Robt. J. Breckinridge, D. D. 

feb 10—3t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 91 Centre Street, New York, and Ne. 142 
Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Philadelphia, 
BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 


TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars anid Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to agents. who may — 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year.—All Subscribers, who do not give express no- — 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing to 
continue their subscription, and their paper will be 
sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 
of the Proprietor. 

Rates of Advertising—For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 


to be made in advance. 
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